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Poetry. 


FOREVER! 





A dream, a dream, came o’er my quict breast, 

Suffusing with the day my midnight rest. 

I dreamed a thousand years had deftly spun 

Their web above my head since day was done; 

With prescient sight, more daring than the 
seer’s, 

My soaring spirit leaped ten hundred years. 

And over me, who stand in deep amaze, 

Flock tiny forms of light, o’er-draped with 
haze. 

They swarm and cluster round me, as to seek 

Some recognition from me; yes, they speak— 

“What! Dost not know us? Dost not rec- 
ognize 

Thoughts, feelings, memories, hopes that in 
thee rise ?”’ 


I shook my head, and tuned. away with 
shame. 

How sorrowful and weak our mortal aim! 

Alas! how sad, how terrible and strange, 

Hurled by the flying years, this doom of 
change! 

A thousand years in his sight are a day; 

But oh! they steal my very self away. 


Then while I mourned, a tiny voice drew 
near, 

A timid whisper, dying in my ear: 

“I think quite all the throng thou didst not 


see ; 

Oh, turn again! look! dost thou not know 
me ?”’ 

I looked; ’twas Love! I clasped him, raining 
tears, 


I knew myself’; love lasts a thousand years. 


So in my heart the summer lives and glows, 
And in its light soft shine the coming years; 

I lie and dream through long, luxurious hours ; 

Ah, happy dreams that bring such happy tears! 
No joy was e’er so sweet as this sweet pain; 
Drifting through sunshine falls the tender 


rain. 
J.B. WM. 


THE HOMESICK IVY. 


(A SLIP FROM THE COLISEUM.) 


A sad and sickly guest, 

Doomed to lone, foreign death, 
Here let me feebly rest, 

Here draw my failing breath. 


Yet dreary is this light; 
For ah! this is not home. 
On the great ruin’s height 
I dwelt in royal Rome. 


O centuries! your weight 
Crushes my being frail ; 
Tis for our fallen state 
I look so wan and pale. 


My ancestors beheld 
Italian honor die; 
They dwelt in glorious eld; 
The present séems a lie. 
Winds, waft me back to Rome! 
There let me, with my last, 
Droop from my crumbled home 
Into the withered past. 
To screen decaying force 
Against the vulgar crowd, 
As over a sacred corse 
I'l! spread my flimsy shroud. 





Compatriots! This grim dust 
Of iron strength and worth 
Is the one thing august, 
On our priest-ridden earth. 


Dash down these shrines profane! 
Great Rome lies rotting here. 
Insult not her dead pain 
With superstition’s sneer. 
Over this injured past, 
This desecrated grave, 
My tiny shade I’ll cast; 
Alas! that cannot save 
From hand and foot profane, 
Still less from galling yoke— 
The tyrant pontifl’s reign. 
When shall the thrall be broke? 
Oh, may I but behold 
Great Garibaldi mareh 
Into the Forum old, 
*Neath Trajan’s lofty arcl.! 
While king-like he doth hold 
The present in his grasp, 
I'll knit him to the old, 
With death’s undying clasp. 
My tendrils will I spread, 
Like banners, to the blast, 
Crowning the victor’s head 
With halos of the past. 
The future shall behold 
Our ancient freedom’s reign. 
What Rome hath been of old, 


That shall she be again. 
J. BM. 





ANOTHER MILE-STONE. 


Honor to the first American Governor who | 


has called attention to Woman Suffrage in 
his Annual Message! This honor belongs, so 
far as I know, to Gov. Claflin of Massachu- 
setts. We will not forget it. The advocates 
of this cause, like Abolitionists, have “terrible 
memories,” 
friends nor opponents. 

It would be more satisfactory, doubtless, if 
he had endorsed Woman Suffrage as a practi- 
cal measure and not as a theory alone. But 
it was a great thing that, in his place as Gov- 
ernor, he should endorse it at all. When we 
consider that this “grandest reform yet 
launched upon the country” was lately passed 
by without a word in Mr, Emerson’s New 
England address, and Senator Wilsou’s . ttlan- 
tic article—while yet Mr. Emerson signed the 
call for the first national Woman’s Rights Con 
vention, and Henry Wilson has repeatedly 
identified himself with 


comfort from a Governor. 
Moreover, Goy. Claflin’s bold arraigument 
of the legal wrongs wnder which woman still 


suffers in Massachusetts is a powerful blow | 


on our side. For it must never be forgotten 
that these unjust laws estop the men who have 
made, or tolerated them, from setting up for 
“the protectors” of woman. All experience 
proves that no subject class was ever yet pro- 
tected, 
custody of her child, an ounce of law is worth 
all the chivalrous courtesy that has been seen 
this side the Middle Ages. But no class ever 
yet got foritself just laws, except by a person- 
al participation in the government. Legisla- 
tures are, in this respect, at least, like Heaven, 


that they protect those who protect them- | 
' ens were not of a nature to boast of—in spite, | which was so greatly needed by his wife and 


selves. 

It is ungracious to inquire too closely into 
the motives of Gov. Claflin in this recom- 
mendation. 
once, that a man means what he says? It is 
common to assume that because a man is 
what is called a politician, it is impossible for 
him to speak the truth, or do a generous act, 


It is rather absurd, thus to make a particular | 


class the scapegoats of the sins of the body 
politic. Ihave never been able to see that 
politicians did meaner things to keep their of- 
fices than are done by tradesmen to please 
their customers, cr editors to propitiate their 
subscribers, or professors to retain their pro- 


When a cause becomes popular, clesgy men, 
professors, editors and tradesmen, all rally to 
its side, and so do poiiticians. 
of these classes comes to the advocacy of the 
truth, it is pretty good evidence that all the 
rest will follow. It is much better to assume 
in each case that it is done from good motives, 
till the contrary is proved. It is written, “Put 
not your trust in princes,’ but there is no 


| harm, once in a while, in putting some con- 
| fidence in a Governor. 


rW. 


on 


A PLEA FOR ONE MISJUDGED. 


Since Col. Higginson has so valiantly taken 


| up the gauntlet for one maligned woman of 
| remote antiquity, I feel emboldened te say a 
, word in behaif of another; one whose name 


has come down to us covered with obloquy, 


| the synonym cf discord and domestic infelici- 


ty. 


If Sappho, sung by the pvets, and honored ! 


arguments. ‘This single incident shows that | 


the home. God grant that on the hithe# 


by the men of letters of her own time, has | she was a woman of thought and originality. | shore thy life found its compensations; that 
been so much misjudged that one has felt | Is it objected to my delineation of the charac- | in some clime far removed from earth and its 


ealled upon to place his lance in rest and chal- 

lenge the centuries to take back their asper- | 
sions on ‘her fair fame, how much more does | 
she need a champion whp won the regard of 
neither poet nor biographer, whose memory is | 
embalmed in that of her husband like the fly 
in amber; not alas! for admiration and love, | 
but for ignominy and reproach—Xantippe 
the wife of Socrates. 


ter of Xantippe that tradition tells us another 
story? Surely I need not remind the intelli- | 
gent thinker that the time has gone by for al- 
lowing tradition to go unquestioned. We de- | 
mand the proofs, or at least a foundation of 
probability. 
It is high time that we began to be wary , 
what we believe; for what, let me ask, is likely | 
to be the reputation of the progressive women | 


one-sided verdicts, thy soul has blossomed 
juto beauty, attained its ideal. 
CELIA Bur.eien. 
159 HUNTINGTON St., BRooKLyy. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Miss Emily T. White has been made assist- 
ant cashier of the National Bank at South 








Held aloft by his fame, she has been a mark of the present age if there is to be no appeal | Weymouth, Mass. 


for the finger of scorn to point at; the dark | 


from the verdict of tradition? The journalist | 


Miss .“'len Townsend, of Newport, R. I., 


background used for throwing into strong re- | f the year 3000, being in want of a subject, | has offered to the city authorities a valuable 


liet his transcendent virtues. 


His patience is | Will write a sprightly leader on the women of | farm for the rearing of neglected and destitute 


* . ' > “yj thie H 
emblazoned upon her shrewishness, and of all the nineteenth century, in which he will de- | poys, 


the qualities that went to the making up of | 


scribe Sorosis and the Woman’s Club as soci- | 


her personality, only one has come down to | eties of “unsexed women” who wore male at- | 
us, her bad temper. tire, chewed tobacco, and advocated the sup- 
Now her temper may have been bad; but I , pression of men. Julia Ward Howe will fig- 
call attention to the fact that we have no rec- | Ure as an ambitious aspirant for the office of 
ord of her lite as a spinster; that the only | commander-in-chief of the grand army of the 
glimpses we have of her are as a wife—the | Wniverse, and Lucretia Mott as the founder 
wife of Socrates; and that Socrates, the reput- of a sect called “shriekers,” much talked of in 
ed wisest man of his time, was won by a mere | the newspapers of the day. 
virago, is an imputation upon that wisdom | The truth is, tradition is a mischievous old 
not to be entertained. We can neither sup- | $o8sip, and we have no right to accept her tes- 
pose that she was unamiable nor destitute of ; timony unquestioned. I deny her assertions 
sterling qualities, for is it likely that this | in regard to Xantippe, deny them in toto, and 
learned Athenian was unable to read the char- | demand the proof, 
acter of a simple girl? that he blundered ina | But it may be asked, if Nantippe was the es- 
matter of so much moment as the choice of a , timable woman Lhave described, why was not 


wife? that he was attracted by a woman | her life with Socrates crowned with domestic 


shrewish and commonplace? Ihave often had | felicity? Why has not the record of their 
occasion to refer to the great respect that I feel | Union come down to us, clear and sweet as the 
for the wisdom of men, The man who could | echo of his utterances to the Athenian youth ? 
crystallize into a sentence the philosophy oftrue ; I cannot deny that there was unhappiness— 


| living; who could say,*’To win immortality, be | 0” this point the evidence is conclusive—but 


| the thing you would wish to appear,” has so 
| demonstrated his wisdom as to be forever 


and forget, for its sake, neither | 


‘ment suppose that Socrates would have dis- 


the movement—we | 
radicals know how to prize a single crumb of 


When a widowed mother seeks the | 


Why not take it for granted, for | 


When any one | 


| 


shielded from any suspicion (on my part at 
least) that he married unworthily. Nence I | 
claim that the very fact that Socrates from | 
among all the women of Athens selected Xan- | 
tippe to be his wife proves that Xantippe was 
no ordinary woman. ’ 
That she was beautiful there ean be no doubt, 
for Socrates was a miracle of ugliness, and we 


| may be sure too wisely regardful of the inter- 


ests of the next generation to overlook the 
law of opposites. That she was thrifty and a 
good housewife is equally certain, as these 
were the crowning virtues of the female char- 
acter of that age, and we cannot for a mo- | 


pensed with them in the woman of his choice. 





what was the cause of it? Who was to blame ? 
Tradition unhesitatingly answers, Xantippe— 
her terrible temper. I as unhesitatingly an- 
swer, Socrates—his self-absorption and bad 
thrift. It was the great misfortune of Socra- 
tes’ life that he was not educated to be a hus- 
band and father. A man endowed with only 
afew fine traits may win the heart of anoble 
woman; to keep it is another and much more 
difficult matter. With the trust which is so in- 
herent a part of her nature, she accepts the 


| phase of character which he presents to her 


(usually his best) as a fair specimen of the 
whole. It is the segment of a circle which her 


| imagination rounds to completeness. Unfortu- 


nately the facts often prove stern deniers of 


_ her hope; the cirele has no existence except in 


her imagination, and the balance of her wed- 


That he was attracted by mere prettiness is of ; ded life, that promised so much, proves to be a 


course out of the question, as enlightened men 


| never choose wives in this manner, and es. 


pecially philosophers who care only for real 
values. 


| flat and unprofitable story, prefaced bya fair 
title- page with illuminated letters, . 


Ilistory tells us that Socrates{gave himself 
little concern about the support of his family ; 


There was a time, I grieve to say, when wo- | that after having married Xantippe, for her 


men were not altogether indifferent to person- 


brilliant conversational powers, he was dis- 


al comeliness in the choice of a husband, nor | Pleased to find that she was listened to with 


absolutely unmindful of the advantages to be 


more pleasure than himself; that he was 


derived from wealth and social position. This |™uch given to talking with his demon, and 
of course was in the remote past, but the mo- | did not respond when addressed by members 
tives to which I have referred obtained with | of his own family; that he had no honest call- 


some force in the fourth century before the 
Christian era, and indeed for some time after. 

But Xantippe, in spite of the ugliness of 
Socrates, his poverty and want of influential 


connections—tor his father was only a stone- 


| ing; that he was an idle lounger in the public 
| places and corners of the street; that he had 
| the habit of inviting persons to dine with him 

when there was nothing in the house where- 


with to entertain them; that he refused the 


cutter, and his mother an obscure person, | money which the youths upon whom he lav 


whose relations with the first families of Ath- 


I say, of these disadvantages on the part of 


ished his time were quite willing to give, and 


children ; that he was affected in his walk, and 


her lover and eccentricities of character that | 4ped the grotesque manners of a mountebank ; 


must have been somewhat trying, Xantippe, 


that he was repulsive in appearance, slovenly 


with the instinct of true hero worship, | i" dress, and so ill-smelling that his pupils 
discerned the beauty of the soul through | were careful to get on the windward side of 


the uncouth personality; the splendors of | 
the intellect that made luminous the re- | 


| 
pulsive face; the dignity of thought that 


lifted into reverence its ignoble instrument. 
With fine perception she discriminated be- 
tween the man and the surroundings, and, 
demonstrating by her appreciation of all that 
was best in him that she was his peer, she 


, consented to become his wife. 
fessorships, or clergymen to keep their pulpits. 


I have no idea that one of her relatives ap- 
proved of the match. No doubt her father | 
thought her infatuated, that her mother be- 
sought her not to throw herself away on a 
mere vagabond, a man with no business, ugly 
as a satyr, and without money or socia! posi- 
tion. No doubt the Athenian girls, her com- 
panions, ridiculed her choice, and that the | 
young men of the period wondered what she 
saw in him. 

But spite of opposition and ridicule, spite of : 
the beauty-loving instincts of her nature, she 
held to her choice, content to worship at the 
shrine of the ideally beautiful. Seorning the 
inconvenience of poverty, she chose the en- 
during riches: letting go her hold on society, 
she was content to sit at the feet of wisdom as 
embodied in her husband, History tells us that 
she had wonderful conversational powers, and 
that she first won the regard of Socrates by 
the skill with which she refuted some of his 


, woman to aman like Socrates ? 


| him. 

Is there in“all this no excuse for the much- 
enduring wife? Was it a happy fate, think 
you, that linked this high-spirited, sensitive 
Did his fame 
atone for the lack of bread; his declamations 
in the market-place make amends for the sol- 
itude in which she lived? Did his utterance 
of great thoughts in public compensate for his 
slovenliness and unsociability at home ? 

Al! sister Xantippe, my heart goes out to 
you across the centuries. I sit beside you in 
that Athenian house: which all your efforts 
and aspiration could never convert into a 
home. ILow bare it is of all that your wo- 


/ man’s nature craves; of comfort, of compan- 
I feel the weary pressure | 


ionship, of beauty. 
of your daily life, the hard struggle with ma- 
terial needs, the necessity for standing alone 
where you had expected one stronger than 
yourself to stand beside you. I see your chil- 
dren about you, and kvow that you cannot | 
point them to their father as an illustration of | 
noble manhood ; I feel the hopeless conflict of | 
your life, tied to one who alternately attracts 
and repels; who is too grand fur loathing, too | 
ignoble for loving; whose nature is made up | 
of beauty and deformity, of the aromas of | 
heaven and the slime of earth; an angel and 
asatyr; the angel for the world, the satyr for | 





Mrs. Annie L. Canfield has been appointed 
Deputy Collector of the Revenue, at Sandus- 
ky, Ohio, to fill a vacancy caused by her hus- 
band's decease 


Mrs. Clara H. Nash, having completed her 
law studies in the office of her husband at 
Columbia, N. H., has been appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 

An industrial school is in operation in Wa- 
terbury, in which benevolent ladies teach some 
fifty little girls sewing and other useful ac- 
complishments. 

Among the legacies of the late Mrs, J. F. 
Baldwin, of Boston, was $15,000 to the per- 
manent Memorial Fund of the Women’s 
Board of Missions. 


. Itisstated that the public library of Dubu- 
que, Lowa, owes its eight thousand standard 
volumes mainly to the efforts of a lady—Miss 
Martha Chaddock. : 


An opulent and benevolent lady of Boston 
has presented tickets for fifty Turkish baths 
to the childrens’ hospital in the same block 
with Dr. Dean’s establishment. 


Every girl student of the telegraph school 
conducted at the Cooper Institute has found 
employment as soon as she graduated. Wo- 
men are rapidly taking the places of the men 
on all the lines, 

Miss H. G, Brittan, in company with four 
young ladies, has set out on her return for In- 
dia, where she and her companions will re- 
new missionary labor among the benighted 
women of that land. 


The Ilorticultural School for Women at 
Newton Centre, Mass., has had an addition to 
its greenhouse—built in a workwomanlike 
manner, the boards being nailed on and the 
glazing done by the girls. 

Miss Marion V. Churchill, of the editorial 
staff of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has received 
and accepted an invitation to deliver the poem 
before the next annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Editorial Association. 


At Cedar Rapids, Lowa, Miss 8. C. Gardner 
has made such timely discoveries of fires, and 
has rendered assistance thereat so coolly and 
efficiently, that the City Council is about to 
appoint her Chief Engineer of the Fire De- 
partment, 

Mrs. IT. B. Stowe says a woman belonging. 
to the upper classes who undertakes to get 
wealth by honest exertion and independent 
industry loses caste, and is condemned by a 
thousand voices as an oddity and a deranged 
person. She states what is asad truth, and a 
disgraceful fact to women. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., is the banner town 
for appreciating women. The city physician 
is a woman; one of the city pulpits is occu- 
pied by a woman, who ha3 a good salary; the 
city library, consisting of several thousand 
volumes, has been gotten up by women; and 
they have a history class of women, organized 
several years, which has regular lectures by 
women. 

The South Bend (Ind.) Union says: “We 
have in our office a lady compositor who can- 
not be excelled in the State for rapid ‘compo- 
sition’ and ‘clean proof.’ Her name is Miss 
Augusta A. Miner, and ber home is in Ango- 
a. She learned to set type in her father's of- 
fice in Angola, when only thirteen years of 
age, and a proof taken the other day of 9009 
ems, having but two typographical errors, 
proves that the ‘Coming Woman’ may be- 
come a compositor without stepping out of 
her sphere.” 

It will be good news to the thousands of 
friends of Jenny Lind in this country that the 
scandalous stories in regard to the intemper- 
ance and extravagance of her husband, and 
their divorce, are entirely untrue. We are in- 
formed by a lady of this city, recently return- 
ed from England, who has had an opportunity 
of knowing the facts in the case, that a hap- 
pier and better matched pair is hardly to be 
found in England. ‘Tey reside near London 
in elegant style, surrounded by all the com- 
furts of life. A paragraph more utterly and 
wilfully false than the one referred to it would 
be difficult to conceive. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. | thing but a fancy sketch as applied to New | had volume of philosophy so absorbing an | one to help? Am I helping? Are you help- | the expressionless face of the vacant-minded! 
— England ? interest. | ing? the written all-over face of the thinker is there 
Senator Wilson, in the Atlantic Monthly for | y¢ any one were ignorant enough to think! But when they got on the track of the | Just as Mr. J. was ready to tell us “what | We behold in one a black soul looking out as “Hi 
January, declares that Education is one of the © that the prevalence of political corruption is | marvellous, I listened amused if not wholly | happened next,” Frank was reminded of | through a window; in another a face that when 
great national questions of the immediate fu- confined to New York, this would indeed be a | credulous in regard to the number of turtle’s something that occurred when he was among | “shines as the face of an angel.” Yes, what mine | 
ture. We are glad that he has spoken. It is pjjccful state, Harrisburg vies with Albany eggs that might be ploughed up in a day, or the Indians, and off he started on that trail. | the m’nd ponders in secret the countenance desire 
time to speak. Itis high time to act. ‘fora bad preéminence. The political atmos- | how often one hornet had been known to | All my endeavors to return to the bear prov- | proclaims to every beholder. Above all, the would 
Says Washington, “As the structure of 8 phere of Washington, by the confession of | knock a man down. Oh, the memories of ed futile. We finally retired, leaving the | hints each face betrays of the future are so en- suffrag 
government sives force to public opinion, it ‘Ss men of all parties, bears a striking resem- those hornet stories swarm in my brain as I | poor Englishman out all night holding the | ticing to me—the possibilities before each ileges, 
essential that public opinion should be enlight- blance to the material atmosphere of Cologne | write! We were all fond of talking, so the | bear by the paws, when in reality, as I learn- | mortal immortal. while | 
ened.” The structure of our government gives | 4. doeseribed by Coleridge. As the shuttlecock | boys would tell their rigmaroles, and, as I be- ed by questioning Mr. J. at the breakfast The following evening, during our customary suffrag 
force to public opinion in an unprecedented and battledoor accusations are flung back and | lieve my forte lies in the application, I would | table next morning, Joe had left him only a conversation on the piazza, Hal gave as a rea- mestic 
degree. Are the people equal to the heavy re- gpward from one party to the other, good men | come In strong at the close with a moral. I | few hours, returning with the gun and killing son for thinking that women ought not to Wor 
sponsibilities that are laid upon them ? ' sadly reflect that neither lies, and are more | shall never forget once when a poor man was | the animal. | vote, “Because they don’t none of ’em know day by 
Civil service reform is one of the quesiens of and more inclined to abjure polities altogeth- | left out in the cold all night, holding a bear It is a trait of human nature when one | nothing.” The remark, I thought, came rath- wonde’ 
the day; what proportion of the voting popula- er. Just now a cry for reform is going up all by the paw! I'll tell you how it happened. | hears a large story to desire to tell a larger, er mala propos from him to me, in view of the glance 
tion have any opinion, to say nothing of = over the land. The dissatisfaction takes the | That time it wag Mr. J. who had “continued and I am no exception to this rule. True, I | events of the previous evening. should 
enlightened opinion, on this subject? Minori- | form of a demand for better system, for a bet- | the parable and said” :— | occupied my full share of the time devoted | “I hold that no one should vote,” I replied, itis pai 
ty representation is another; how — at- | ter system of civil service, for juster represen- | “Joe Sammis had the big time with a bear | to story-telling, but, as I adhered to the truth, ‘ who cannot read and write. But this should ly the 1 
tach any definite meaning to the words? , A tation, for an improved organization of jus- | You've heared tell of it, Frank.” while the others were prone to exaggerate, | apply to men as well as women. When I was est att 
contemporary periodical. in a neighboring Cltys | tice. This is well, but all this, if accomplished, No, neither Frank nor any of us had ever they had the advantage of me. Thus I was | South I saw men who not only did not know of ext 
is exercised about the ability of ween seek- | will be vain unless accompanied by such cul- | “heared” of the bear story, but “do tell”? was | obliged, however reluctant, to own to myself | their right hand from their left, but who had questic 
ing admission to political franchises hood form | ture as will make men worthy citizens of a | the mute language of the attitudes of atten- | that I had not yet told the story marvellous not even heard so much as that they had a in fact 
a sound judgment on leading questions. It | free State. These reforms aim at an improved | tion we each instantly assumed, Hal sitting?” excellence. Many a time, while others | right hand or a left, voting and making the to the 
might have given them pause had they con- | machinery of government, but no machinery | on the floor at the back of the porch, and lean- | Were talking, did I ran through the list my | laws that governed us, their teachers, and such selves, 
sidered how much ground their objection cov- | will be of any avail if wielded by impotent or | ing against the house, Frank, having helped memory furnished, always failing to find one | women as Miss Dickinson and Mrs, Stowe. In t 
ered. We are almost afraid to ask ourselves | ynskiliful hands. himself to a handful of gooseberries out of that would answer my purpose. What I | How is that for ignorance?” said, dc 
how many men there are that have any ra | We gave above the reasons why, in our _ my apron, settling himself in a chair with an sought in vain came to hand of itself one | “Mercy!” said Frank, who had shown him- dare n¢ 
tional opinion of the questions they vote upon. | opinion, the general government should as- | evident determination to remain as quiet as | omnes seein —— self greatly amused at Hal’s remark. “Ollie sees; 6 
If this was a matter of great importance in | sume a responsibility in the Southern States. | it was possible for such a restless mortal to be, n sunse +. ; — y brilliant, | knows more than all the rest af us. Then ac- hanes 
Washington's day, it has now gained a much | There are other cogent arguments for a gen- | while Mrs. J. came out from putting the | and from pi phe the ro ne mate cording to your idea, she ought to go to the norane 
greater significance. The republic then eral system which apply not only to these | children to bed, and I subsided in my usual | aa ve o eer agreeing _ oe polls and vote next election, and we stay ject; ai 
stretched along the sea-board, and had three States but to other parts of the country as | jowly seat on one corner of the piazza, lean- only anny e ; e“a jews on the brow « home.” er part 
or four millions of inhabitants. It now spreads | wey), 4 system, under the supervision of the | ing against a pillar and folding my hands. — non every = thing ve beauty. , I then took occasion to expatiate on the bal- that aff 
4 7 ° | | r ¥ 
from ocean to ocean, and has more than forty general government, would be likely, as a sys-| “Well, Sade,”—to Mrs. J—"you knew Joe | ig: a t = sn au — rage _ ant : lot as an educator. oO. from fe: 
sane : . eS °, } ac F: 7 ye 
millions. Within a hundred years we shall “tem, not to fall behind the best of the State | Sammis. He cleared them woods off the rtm ver _ ~ ro th _ the ee y Senne ly and 
probably have a population of five hundred | . stems, and it would have a power back of it | quarter section of land where Grandpap ; -_ r an — ws ps an ae nes | MRS. CELIA BURLEIGH’S ADDRESS AT THE to get a 
pies on Pa see hans pean a ot 7 atta 
millions. ‘To maintain cy institutions iN | that would secure an efficiency of administra- | Jones lives, over tow-ward the junction.” > = pes aoe gore t oo ey wt uy PEACE MEETING. women 
rast a mass; to prevent disruption, or an- | tied <6. Oo f candle an hirror in a : 
so wast a a I _" e ; I eae. | tion which most of the States fail of. The | But Mrs. J. professed ignorance of the hero. | pert ce Paignton hg The following is the address of Mrs. Bur- ent situ 
archy, or despotism, will require more Intelll- | aiount of good done by the common-school | , ad all the family traits, how | : : I *” | leigh at the Peace Meeting in New York, week seem t 
ence aud virtue in the people than any na- | ile - & : »' | So Mr. J. recounted all the family traits, how ‘in order, and an eclipse naturally followed, | '!8 4 the Peace Meeting in New York, wee 
° inn sccsed, The wise should fore- system, even in the “Pocket” and Egypt, is | Joe's grandmother was a “powerful big talk- | The absorbed attention an’ thoughtful aues- | Pefore last. underst 
tion has yet possesse e 1e wise shou ore- | not to be lightly estimated. But when one ee “, r fi Ik $ fi | ‘ > . q M F hinel 1 k 1 1 1 ld are mer 
one thi § aeovide for them we ve er,” and “all his folks were great ones for | tions of my listeners pleased and instructed |*, > r. Frothingham has asked what the wor 
see these things and provide fo . | compares what is with what ought to be, the | wor how many deer his “dad’’ had been 4 a ‘ id ibl has been taught by war that would not have We 
And how are things at this present moment | ,o.ujt js a picture not pleasant to contemplate. | cua tone én: eo thhasel|— . ption could possibly | been better taught by peace. Since God will may be 
tending? Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau Inefficiency of teachers who rarely think of , : ag : have done them. I endeavored to call forth | educate the nations he appoints such teachers man to 
it Giantien tit, Ges toemettie lo ee | live in those times, and how much it costs | remarks, and these showed that they had of- | 88 they cannot choose but hear. The race 
ppt: ley ili vA teaching as a profession, and who have re | now, 1 had listened patiently for bruin, but | ten pondered deeply on the subjectof eclipses, | Mizht not inaptly quote the experience of the underst; 
tween ten and eleven millions who cannot | coived no professional training, the exchange Gatien te en ih te ot, bien bin | ee PSS; | medieval penitent, who said, “I have kept nisrepr 
read! Four-and a half millions of these are of one of these Incompetents for another ev- ik 5 os | both lunar and solar, especially on the total | company with the seven deadly sins, those think 1 
children. The late slave States, of course,|~ : I =e ae _, | dust at this point by the question— | eclipse of 1869. I think I made the matter | tatal beads which we must tell in life, before 
Be — ow oe ’ ery few months, the want ofsuitable material, | « : RI is kill the bear?” . eat paces: cheleg iee lig.” > . their pr 
resent the darkest part of the picture. There | . tatennett And did Jue Sammis kill the bear? | plain to them, and, having a solution ready for | Pening with confidence the gates of Paradise. 
P free P ‘ ot. ' li the general slip-shod style of administration | “Y-e-s,n-o. Why, the bear chased him, and | liffieu! : ised b 19 By want and war are the nations educated ; are not 
slavery has been translated into another dan- | trough all the official departments, bring it | ho was tee totally unarmed, you see, So he | oot ty raised by any one, my state- | and as some souls can only reach heaven by the want... | 
ger. The necessities of reconstruction lifted | to pass that young men and women, who =. bi a 7 ’ . . ryt ments evidently commanded their belief. way of Hades, so only by the dark and tortuous concern 
se — sileata . ° pe , put for the hearest house, and he ran an ie > looter is. | Ways ofignorance, misery and sin does 
Sour millions at ~— —_ . ne a a / have been ground through the common-schov" | pan, Joe was a great one on his feet, but the | vents = = ed Satine . = dapepetl oe emerge slowly into a iaht, pee an yd a and, in « 
of chattelhood to citizenship. Not less than | hin fom infancy, are not able to read a page | bear must ha’ been nigh starved, for he | tances of sun, planets and satellites, a question | heaven of atruly human development. low her 
an equal number of their lighter complexioned | of any ordinary book to the satisfaction of a| sete atee te pega ore 4 Moved brought us to the fixed stars. Latonceeaugh, |] cannot agree with my friend, Mr. Froth- man, W 
fellow-citizens in the same States are but bare- | li < hei The States wouldnt give up- n Seaman UVES |. glimpse, or rather I should say a full view | ingham, that war has done nothing better than that 
ly . . Aegon istener, oreven to their own, fhe States, | i, Sal Peters’ house, and Joe thought when | : cian ; somnemalal edueate heroes whom the world could better am tae 
y above them in point of culture, and are an- ally eae such citizens of my approaching triumph in the story-telling . , W 
- koe on 8 ent but intense hatred of generally, are not turning out such citizens as he came in sight, the bear would turn back. li Pointing to tl at. don itis ol | have spared. Whatever the history of the past ome 
imated by an ignorant Sut Intense hatred of | the nation needs, and it is time thatthe na-| jMne, Somling fo the north star, wie) a | may teach, we must admit that onr own late edge anc 
the black. The common-school system of the | ¥... should take the matter into its own But, no; the old feller was right upon him, | recognized, I told them that the light which | war gave us quite other and nobler results. It qutonste 
North is a stranger there, and there is no pub- oot Tl ethene, muvernmnents bee this so Joe made for a tree. Just as he was going | that moment entered our eyes left the star | educated not only heroes but heroines, and the laced. 1 
’ . . ich jp | ands: ne nations guvernmen to climb the tree on the other side, the bear | a oss f great mass of American women to-day are bet- P ’ 
lic sentiment on the subject, out of which it | 7, it, proper office, which the States can- . as * the Dear ’ forty-six years ago, that is to say, before any of | Pe men for that sorrowful experience. Wo laws wh 
. as tet vr j "9 ” " $ ; ! - allt - ats 2 4 ee a 
might grow. The condition of those States | 146 do so well. This is certainly one of tried to hug him, tree aud all. Joe ketched | us were born, and had been travelling ever | men who dwelt at ease, tenderly eared for, and those wl 
alone furnishes an irresistible argument for a | 1) 0. and one in which the whole people has the bear by the paws, and there he held him. | since to reach the earth. “Light must be an | sheltered, under the consecrating touch of a at prese 
national sys‘em of education. i fe It i tter of heateen, He was powerful strong in his wrists, Jo was. | awful slow thing to move,” said Frank. Sa afiliction became grandly heroic. . t 
We c: s je (ae 2 ee 6 ee And he cried and he cried and nobody came “ rary,” ied, “i , ooking up from the pages of the novel they > 
é cannot trust the subject to the people o pe | 4 1€ ( ag y e.| “On the contrary,” I replied, “it is swifter | .* 2 ; * ‘ 

. tance to me, the citizen of one State, that | Aull tee qed 8 ere ont ns : were reading—trom tales of heart-breaking sep- that the: 
these States to work out as they please OF 48 | 11. citizens of another are too ignorant to ful. ; "°° crieé Ul Noon ane nobody came. | than we can imagine, It flashes through | aration and death on the battle field—they a state, 
they can. To put the case mildly, avery large ‘ nae eo are _ And the bear got madder and madder. And | space at the rate of one hundred and ninety- | found themselves face to face with the horrible 

ae . fillthe duties of citizens. The present pros- | , fai ; : ality. This eri homed of - of field prehend 
part of the population is not up to the question. | : i ne ror _| Joe thought he would faint sure. And he | two thousand miles per second, and yet it has | "ality. iis grim phantom of war, of fields God 
: . perity and the future destiny of the country | 0.344 and he cried all the afternoon, and no- | . P laid waste and homes desolated, they ‘had — ov 
‘They do net feel the importance of guseess ob | depend on the citizens of every section rea nppemcthatgin owe ar alernoon, ane no- | taken forty-six years for these rays of light | thought o: as a thing of the past, and lo! itcon- their ow 
* 4, ” | sf ¢ vag j . 1 ‘ > —_* > ee ° 
ucation and the common schools, and even | The general government has given a few | body came. And nigh on to dark he Was JUSt | to travel from that star to us!” fronted them at their own doors, and cast its that the 
look on it with distrust as a Yankee institu- | oieal land to each State for an agricul- about give out, when the Englishman he “Mercy!” exclaimed Hal. I had noticed | shadow between them and the loved ones who jena 
tion. Ignorance cannot best devise the meth- | a : comes out of the house, ‘Didn’t you hear | that he had been restless for quite a little | sat with them at the fireside. Ah, my sisters, , 
_Aigpiremneage ‘ au be en | tural school. It is well that the nation should | |, a eryin’ and eryin’ all day?" says Joe hile, “Mat Cease 6 a : enna | did we indeed learn nothing from the late war— show me 
ods of its own instruction, and those in the || agriculturists, but it is more needful that" ‘ | Wane. at there story Seats my thousan | when the heads that had lain upon our bosoms no longe 
Southern States who have most literary cul- |, > nt | “ ‘Why, yes,’ says the man—I forget his name; | thorns all to pieces.” were shattered by shot and shell, when our dete 
‘ itshould have men. Congress has voted a do- | ‘ - are deter 
ture have been unfitted for this work by the main equa! to a fair-sized European kingdom | I think it was, though I hardly remember—” Now, the thousand thorns had long been a ae suns — to we with ~~ curls, Some & 
; ' ‘ al air- ie : : aa wl, : lement ‘ which we had put back to make room for our . 
epoca Gemente ie thelr education, and — to enrich private corporations. Let a fair pro- Oh, — mind the pee ° — Mr. J.,” | acknowledged the bigges story told by of And kisses, matted with blood round the colorless republic. 
cial influences from the order of things to | portion of what remains be set apart for edu- said I. “None of us know him.” I was in- | us. So I was resolved to hold my ground for | hrows; when a few words flashing along the women 6 
which they have and do still belong. Besides |*. ee terested in the story, and wanted to hear | the sake of the triumph as well as the truth. | telegraph-wires changed in an instant the as- : 
rs . cation of future citizens. Mr. Hoar brought , \ : : 5 of our tives. and we knew that henceforth not be in 
this they have not the experience needful, and sity “a cain Senet “what happened next.” | I spoke of the size and distance of this sun | pect of ourlives, and we knew that hencefort i 
pangs » ; he | # bill into the House, last session, bearing on pe ’ — of m 7 our house was lett unto us desolate, and that n earnes 
it would be more than folly to wait during the this subject. The question has not been Well, the man, you see, had heard him | of another system. Loffered to prove my as- | t4 gun could never shine with its old bright- long opp: 
series of years that would be consumed in ideal tian sad: This winter we hope it will cryin’ all day. ‘But,’ says he, ‘I didn’t know | sertions by any book on Astronomy. Still, 1 | ness again. { In the 1 
getting it. On this part of the question there | . what it was.’ ” could plainly see that, being unable to compre- | | We learned by its loss the value of human | 
ral ial receive a full discussion, and that members ony ‘ : : fe. by the terriblences of retrtbution the me { to those 
is no need of multiplying words. Every one | , gh from the distributi “Why on earth didn’t he go sooner to find | hend my facts, like many wiser persons when | !!"€ Py rribieness of Fe nthe maj- | ae z 
ho knows anything about it knows that et ees Ga eS ee out what it was?” | dealing with more important subjects, the 2 Sa Te Seay Sone eee { Res 
— > ee oe - | of offices, the satisfaction of personal animos- : | “er yeets, Mey | the bloody dramas enacted by meh, women | glance, w 
general education of the rising generation in | ities, and the attainment of private and per “That was the kind of man he was, ’Twas | were resolved not to believe. At last I | became nurses, ministering angels, the bind- q ance witl 
the South will not be accomplished unless ale 4 jest like him. He didn’t care. ‘Well,’ says | thought of Webster's Dictionary, which had | ers up of wounds. A community of sorrow | "ie " 

ine i sonal ends, to give it the degree of attention , ‘ ls F : brought them near to one another, and so the divided i 

something is done for her as well as by her. . Joe, ‘you jest take hold of here; I’m clean | just arrived among other articles of luggage al _ ~ slag ’ i 
sd , : : | that it deserves. Mr. Wilson has spoken a | ~. 2 = | ss lesson of codperation was learned and the next more clo: 
But it is not in the South, alone, that the | 11, season, We hope he will not let the | Sve out, and I'll go into the house and git | for which I had sent. I knew there must be | step of human progress was taken. Had we | that less: 
need is pressing. A large immigration of poor | quater cust till something practical has been the gun and shoot him! He knowed Joe was | astronomical diagrams in it, though I did not | not had the teachings of those sorrowful years than wa: 
and ignorant foreigners land on our shores ev- | pea ie selpeaoe ” - 2 a good shot, so he took hold. And Joe, he | remember to have noticed them. So I ex- wens our oon so thrill at the — on | what is fe 
ery year. They are scattered, or, more prop- | Senn ane ate ‘ went off and left him. And when he got off! plained to my friends on faith just what they Had page natin its deem he ee of bit- | disagree s 
erly, thick-strewn, through all the Northern | sini ocigila a piece, he sung out, ‘Now you can see how would see in the book, and went up stairs for | terness which war presses to the lips of na- i ing it. ‘ 
States. The children of these people are, in | a ae it feels ta be a holding a bear by the paws, it. They lit a lamp, and gathered round the | tions, should we feel the full signiticance of bring alor 
many cases, growing up entirely illiterate, to | AN EXPERIMENT.---NO. 15. and a cryin’ and eryin’ and nobody coming to | table. With the aid of the diagrams and the ber — Se es homes and battle- | t. while 
: . asustand rae po | ee . = elds ghastly with death ? j ’ 
vote as ignorantly, and, we fear, far more to! aarks on THE PIAZZA—sToRY-TELLING, | helpyou?” definitions under light, I was able to show au | “Very reluctant should I be to believe that simply de: 
the injury of the country, than their fathers | we | “Served him right!’ exclaimed Frank. thority for almost every statement I had made, | we have learned nothing from the grim teach - The las' 
have done. The city and State of New York We did have some funny chats, sure enough, | “Umph,” said Hal, “I would have got the | and what I failed to prove to the precise fig- | ers of the past; that the same hard lessons are on ott 
to be repeated from age to age; tiiat through pay, oe 


have begun to show what evils demagoguism | and I for one was intensely interested. They | gun and shot the old Englishman.” 
ean and wil! bring on a community, with a | were common people, oh, yes! very unaristo- 
preponderance of ignorant citizens. To cata- | cratic. Not as common, however, as the Sam | all, "Twas rather provoking, to be sure, but 


logue the abuses that have grown into institu- | 
The venality, | wellin fiction. But being actual live people, | It takes a long time for an idea to get fairly | scanned their faces. No study is so fascinating 


tions there is not necessary. 
shameless and brazen, of men in high places; 
the corruption of government in all branches, 


Slawsons and Capt. Sols who entertain us so 


“Come now,” I said, ‘*he wasn’t so bad after 


the English, you know, have thick skulls. 


| ure was rendered so evidently probable as to 
| win eredit. 

| While they surrounded the table, their ea- 
| ger looks bent on the book. I stood back and 


they interested me more than the creatures | into their heads. As soon as he realized that to me as “the human face divine.” It is the 


| of any mortal’s brain, more than even Dick- | there was a man calling for help, he went to 


legislative, executive and judicial, that has 


| ens’ best caricatures. Such long yarns as | heiphim. And after Joe had had all day to re- | 


| condensed history of a life. Sorrow may 
wear the disguise of smiles, but the tell-tale 





blood and fire and heart-break and despair, 
we are to struggle on to the end. As I 
believe in human progress and the benefi- 
cence of God, I must believe quite otherwise ; 
and I hail this movement in behalf of peace as 
the dawn of a better day, an indication that 
women, the reserve corps of humanity, are 
awakening to the fact that they have some- 
thing to do besides being lookers-on at battle- 
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fields or even nurses in hospitals. That from 
weeping together, Rachel-like, over their dead, | 
they have come into relations so sympathetic 
and helpful that henceforth they can act to- 
gether tor the good of the race. They can no 
longer remain silent; they feel that from the 
women of the whole civilized world should 
; come such a protest against the wholesale de- 
| struction of human jiie, such an appeal from 


| lines are still there. The eye may be trained 
| to deceit, but it can never lie like the tongue 


| the “boys” would spin, too. They had been | flect, with death in the shape of the bear 
{in the army, and had traveled the country | staring him in the face, I think it’s a pity he 
nings of trouble if the remedy is not found, | on various agencies, Frank had tried almost | was so uncharitable.” | It has a language all its own—the most per- 
and found quickly. The history of New York | every business under the sun, had failed in| “Lor,” said Frank, “he didn’t reflect. He ' feet language of earth. There, too, are the as 
! 

to-day may become the history of New Eng- | the mines once, but was resolved to attempt | was only reckoning how long it would be be- | cending lines of hope and cheerfulness, and 
land to-morrow. Every year finds the propor- | it again. In fact, both had the Western fever | fore the bear would eat him up. Ollie thinks | the down lines of disappointment, chagrin 
tion of the old Puritan stock growing less and | “the worst way,’’ and I encouraged it. Any | he spent his time a-praying and saying | and care. Here is a chastened sweetness , i } 
less, the per cent. of new-comers greater and | thing to make young men or women strike | hymns.” | about the lips—a charm received in kissing | the barbarism of war, as the men of the world 

al | Bots . | at fis sate . beet , : | will be compelled to respect; that the inven- | 
greater. Even in Massachusetts there are to- | out for themselves on some new line. I | No, I don’t think that. I know he didn’t. | the rod, and there the curves of haughtiness | ,;,. F P the race should long 

‘ dl ee 5 | tive genius of the race should no longer be 
day nearly thirty thousand children of suitable | wou!d listen for hours, occasionally throwing | For, had he called on the Lord instead of | and pride that I once admired, but feel now to | the bond slave of the Angel of Death; that af: 
age not enrolled as school-children, There is , in a question to turn the conversation in what | man, he would have got help a great deal | be satanic. Here is the open, frank look of | ter eighteen hundred years the religion which 
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hardly another Eastern State that does not | direction I desired. From the narration of | sooner.” truthfulness, there the vigilant side-glances | + A gga g telnwe one oa o pF 
make a worse exhibit. When New England | these, whose lives had been cast in a sphere | But they were all against me—even Mrs. J— of deceit. The pinched look of the narrow: | into an international code, that it should bless 
ranks alongside of old England as a manu.- | as remote from mine as though we had been | all of the opinion that Joe “served him right.” | minded egotism of ignorance is here, and there | humanity with the peaceable fruits of right- 
facturing region, as it will before many dec- | torn on different planets, I saw, asin a mir- | Now, was this Englishman so very unlike | the large-eyed inquiry of those who have poe yong and establish the reign of justice 
ades, who does not see that the story of what | ror, what makes up life to the masses—their | the rest of us? Is not every reformer hold- | ee. 
is now happening in New York may be any- | hopes and aims and motives. Never for me | ing a bear by the paws, and calling for some 


made law a swindler, authority a robber, and 
justice a cheat. All these are but the begin- 





| learned that they are but “gathering shells | —_—.e— 


‘on the shore of the ocean of truth.” Hereis! Engraving on wood was invented in 1460. 
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THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 
“How can we give women their rights, 
when they are themselves unable to deter- 
mine what their rights are? Some say they 
desire no great change, prophesying that evil 
would be the result; others claim the right of 
suffrage with its accompanying duties and priv- 
ileges, declaring that good would surely follow, 


suffrage but also a radical revolution in all do- 
mestic relations.” 

Words like these, in effect, are spoken to- 
day by thousands in our land. It is not to be 
wondered at that those who cast but acareless 
glance at the workings of this great retorm 
should think thus. We must acknowledge that 
itis partly true; but were they to study faithful- 
ly the merits of the case, and to give their earn- 
est attention, not to the visionary utterances 
of extremists on either hand, but to the real 
questions at issue, they would see that there is 
in fact but little difference of opinion in regard 
to the rights which women ask for them- 
selves. 





| 
| 


which equally affects the comfort and happi- 
ness of both, marriage and divorce ? 

These questions are soon destined to shake 
the nation to its very center, and they must 
end either in incalculable good or in anarchy 
and confusion. Are they not, therefore, of far 
greater importance than the simple requests of 
these women, all of which would of course be 


| included among other reforms? They have 
while there are some that demand not only | 


very narrow conceptions of their own talents 
and their responsibility for the right use of 
them. They need to be fully awakened toa 
realization of the immense work to be done, 
from a proper share of which no man or wo- 
man has any right to claim exemption. They 
indeed long for the same results that others 
do, but fail to see, or else shrink from employ- 
ing, the best methods to accomplish them. 

On the other hand are those who affirm 
that woman's demand for mere political en- 
franchisement is giving place to a more com- 
prehensive demand for universal emancipa- 
tion. It certainly amounts to the same, and 
the foreguing declaration can be nothing more 
than merely a play upon words. If, as they 


In the first place, among those who, it is | say, they desire that men and women shal! 
said, do not wish greater liberty, are many that | have equal power in every respect, that the 


dare not use even that which they now pos- 
sess; some who, either from their freedom 
from care and responsibility, or from their ig 

norance, give scarcely any thought to the sub- 
ject; and others, constituting by far the great- 
er part, who are silent, not from any feeling 
that affairs are best or right as they are, but 
from fear of being called masculine, unwoman- 
ly and immodest. How, then, can men expect 
to get a true idea of the views and wishes of 
women upon this question as long as the pres- 
ent situation remains unchanged? Yet they 
seem to think, and good men too, that they 
understand the matter thoroughly, while they 
are merely looking at the surface. 

We must first consider in what way this 
may be obviated. It will be necessary for 
man to do his share in bringing about a right 
understanding of this wholesome but greatly 
misrepresented reform. ‘The majority of men 
think that most women are contented with 
their present condition, and that those who 
are not cannot agree in regard to what they 
want.. Now they need to be better informed 
concerning woman’s thoughts and necessities ; 
and, in order to accomplish this, they must al- 
low her to speak with the same freedom as 
man, without any fear of ridicule, or feeling 
that men think she is guilty of impropriety. 

Women, on the other hand, need knowl- 
edge and courage; knowledge, that they may 
understand the position in which they are 
placed, that they may know the nature of the 
laws which men have made for them, that 
those who are themselves kindly provided for 
at present, may see the numerous cares and 
urgent wants of others less fortunate, and feel 
that they may at any time be reduced to such 
a state, and final'y that they may fully com- 
prehend the proper use of those talents which 
God gave them for the benefit not only of 
their own family but of all mankind; courage 
that they may dare to make known their 
wrongs and demand redress, that they may 
show men that they are not children and will 
no longer submit to oppression, but that they 
are determined to obtain all their rights as 
human beings and freeborn citizens of a great 
republic. There can be no doubt that, when 
women take such a stand, their petitions will 
not bein vain. Men must know that they are 
in earnest on this subject, and they will not 
long oppose their reasonable demands. 

Inthe next place, we will turn our attention 
to those who are, and have been, for a long 
time, asserting their rights. At the first 
glance, we suppose they are greatly at vari- 
ance with one another, as they appear to be 
divided into several parties; but if we look 
more closely, I think, as I remarked before, 
that less real difference will be found to exist 
than was supposed; especially in regard to 
what is felt to be needed, although they may 
disagree somewhat as to the method of effect- 
ing it. Some ask for suffrage only, others 
bring along various perplexing demands with 
it, while many omit suffrage altogether and 
simply desire more privileges in other respects. 

The last mentioned, the most conservative 
party, although many of them feel that they 
have as much right as men have to vote and 
make laws, still believe it better to adhere to 
the old ways; and, apparently blind to the con- 
spicuous facts of the past and the present, 
think their requests will be granted by much 
asking. They forget that it is not for woman 
only that their influence is necessary in poli- 
ties, and that man requires their presence 
fully as much. Do they not need to make 
laws to keep their husbands, brothers and sons 
from the terrible slavery of the bar-room, the 
gaming saloon, and the dens of corruption ? 
Do they not need to declare that an impure lit 
erature shall no longer deprave the minds of 
the community and especially of their own chil- 
dren? If they are to be taxed, do they not 
wish a voice in determining for what purpose 
the money shall be used? Do not men need 
their help in deciding, by a pure and diserim- 
inating legislation, the great questions of the 
day; such as peace and war, political reform, 
compulsory education, the punishment of 
criminals, the relation of the Bible and the 
Christian religion to common schools and the 
affairs of government, and more than all, that 
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same pay be given for the same work, that 
colleges and universities be open alike to both, 
that they may become recognized doctors, 
lawyers and ministers, that the same degrees 
be conferred upon woman as upon man where 
the attainments of each are equal, ete., how 
better can they realize their desires than by first 
obtaining the right of suffrage? Do they wish 
men to continue to make and unmake the laws 
in regard to these questions, while they are 
dumb, or do they suppose that men will obey 
theirdictations? If not, how, then, are they tv 
accomplish their designs without possessing the 
requisite power, which is suffrage and suffrage 
only? They retard the movement by laying 
such great stress upon these pvints, which, 
however important any particular case may 
be, are not and cannot be the real question at 
issu2; and bear only such a relation to it as a 
part to the whole. As surely as the greater 
includes the less, so surely will suffrage in- 
clude as many of these desired refurms as the 
majority of meu and women shall determine 
to be in accordance with truth and justice. 

There are some, however, and I am thank- 
ful their number is small, for I am convinced 
they do not represent the opinions of the larg- 
er portion of the organization to which they 
belong, who assert that the marriage rela- 
tion is only a civil contract, proper to be an- 
nulled whenever either of the contracting 
parties may desire a separation, and that this 
is the principal object of all their efforts. If I 
thought this were true of the whole move 
ment, instead of being an ardent supporter, I 
should be one of its bitterest foes; but I know 
it is not so. The inherent good sense, and the 
pure, noble and religious instincts of the great 
mass of women, would resent such a charge 
as an insult. This is one of the chief draw- 
backs to the reform, for opposition will always 
catch at the most revolutionary ideas of ex- 
tremists, and present them to the public as 
the expressions of the entire body. One of 
the most lamentable features in this case is 
that some of woman’s boldest champions and 
most earnest advocates profess these senti- 
ments. We believe them to be honest in 
their views, but we beg of them not to drive 
away, by indiscreet remarks, the thousands 
that otherwise would unite themselves under 
our banner, at a time when we are greatly in 
need of their aid; and while it is certain they 
can accomplish nothing by such demands. 
Besides, what has divorce to do with Woman 
Suttrage, when even now women can obtain a 
divorce as easily as men? We ask all, there- 
fore, to cast aside their prejudices and party 
feeling, and unitedly press forward to grasp 
the key which will unlock the doors of bigot- 
ry and despotism, and let the oppressed go free. 

Finally, we come to those who ask only that 
the right of suffrage be granted them, and who 
say that they are ready, willing and eager to 
assume the accompanying responsibilities. 
Seeing that at present man only has the pow- 
er to make the laws which woman as well as 
man is compelled to obey, they claim that ac- 
cording to the dictates of nature, reason and 
religion, and according to the immortal prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence» 
woman is entitled to the same legal rights and 
privileges as man; and that until she obtains 
them, “she suffers a great wrong, and society 
a deep and incalculable injury.’’ This is the 
sum of their demands; they ask no more, feel- 
ing certain that, when this is gained, “what 
soever things are true, honest, just, pure, love- 
ly, and of good report,” will follow. 


M. 8S. Wiison. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn. 
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WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
BY PROF. M. C. TYLER. 

The year 1870 is likely to be a memorable 
one 1n our history; and, possibly, through its 
reflected force, our experience may tell sume- 
what on the general history of universities 
throughout the country. The year began 
with us, as you then informed your readers, 





| Everybody understood what that meant. It 
| was the shy and even blushing way which 
| these gentlemen adopted of saying to the 
| knowledge-seeking Peggotties of the whole 
; country: “Barkis is willin’.”. It makes us 
smile, now, to remember how many years it 
took the university to screw its courage up to 
the point of making that very diplomatic pro- 
| posal to the ladies; how long, in fact, it stood 
and what disasters and convulsions dire, in 
earth, sea and sky, we dreaded, when at last 
the declaration should tremble into speech. 
It is wonderful what a stoic Nature turns out 
to be, in spite of her’sex; and how, without a 
murmur, she adjusted herself to portentous 
changes! So, to-day, if you would come here, 
and walk into our buildings, you would find 
ladies attending lectures and recitations in all 
the departments, without giving any greater 
jar to the processes of the seasons or causing 
any greater perturbation among the planets 
and fixed stars than, in your great city, is oc- 
casioned nightly by ladies attending theaters, 
operas, and prayer-meetings—all of which, 
strangely, are organized on this formidable 
“epicene system.”’ According to latest reports, 
the record stands thus:— 

In law department...... e+ evcce- ceccccoces 3 MEM. 

In literary department ..... denedeseececss si 

In medical department. .... seesceecceeeeeels Indies, 


Te 
These daring persons are distributed among 
the States as follows :— 
From Massachusetts .........cseeceeeceeeeeeees B 


ST éseneuenceseeeaeesecesssécoee 1 

“ New York ..... oesecces eevenescee ceecce 3 
8 BIE, cose cccsececs onecvesseocoeocceese 2 
Oe BP ck evnvnessccanncccensessces etnees 1 
“ Wisconsin ........ eeecccoce cercceses coves BS 
6 FRISIE ccocecoccvccccconccececceccesoes Vv 
, ee PITTI TTT. 


“Now ” you say, “what of it 2” 

To which L reply only by quoting to you the 
admirable words of our Acting President 
Frieze, a man who is not and never has been 
given to any of these dubious social novelties. 
“We have already ceased to fear,” said he, 
within the very year of its adoption, “the dan- 
gers whieh were apprehended trom this action, 
and which constituted the chief argument 
against it—the loss of reputation and caste 
among universities, the decline of scholarship 
and the corruption of morals.”—Jndependent. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


V iolins were invented in 1477, 





Pumps were invented in 1425. 
Roses were first planted in England in 1522, 


The codperative shoe factory at North 
Adams has proved a success. 


A. T. Stewart says that half the colored 
“kid” gloves were once the hides of puppies. 


American pianos are popular in England, 
and ornament many a London drawing-room, 


Bierstadt, the artist, is going to cruise about 
the Pacitic coast for a year in a steam yacht. 


It is estimated that there are fifty thousand 
white people in Tennessee who can neither 
write their names nor read the Bible. 


Mr. Beecher’s audience in Music Hall num 
bered 3150, which is the largest ever known 
at a lecture where an admission fee was 
charged. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says more lives are 
lost weekly by scarlatina in London than the 
French are losing by their weekly sorties 
from Paris, 


Articles of association were adopted at 
Duxbury Wednesday for the erection of a 
monument to Miles Standish, on Captain’s 
Hill, in Duxbury. 


Senator Sumner thinks the Pennsylvania 
oil regions “more productive of wealth than 
the silver mines of Nevada, California, Mexi 
co and Peru combined.” 


Says Emerson: “The one event which 
never loses its romance is the encounter 
with superior persons on terms allowing the 
hsppiest intercourse,” 


Dr. John Hall told some young preachers 
lately that they could either give their hearers 
clear light through plain windows, or let it in 
on them through stained glass. 


When Sir Walter Scott was urged not to 
prop the falling credit of an acquaimtance, he 
replied: “The man was my trend when 
friends weie few, and I will be his now that 
his enemies are many.” 


Iu 1830 the United States had 41 miles of 
railroad. In 1870 the United States has 50,- 
QU0 miles of railroad. Ohio has nearly 4000 
miles—more than any other State except 
Pennsylvania and Lliuois, 


The first locomotive that ever did service in 
the United States is now lying outside of a 
foundry at Carbondale, Luzerne Co., Pa. Lt 
ought to be preserved somewhere as au inter- 
esting relic of the early days of railroading. 


George Macdonal! suggests inthe Sunday 
Magazine that the shining of the garments at 
our Lord's transfiguration was a type of 
the glorification of everything humau when 
bought into its true relaiions to the present 
God. 


A boatman narrowly escaped being swept 
over the Falls a few days ago, while crossing 
Niagara River from the Canadian shore, He 
had broken his oar, and but for the assistance 
of a flour-barrel stave, could never have 
| reached the shore. 


It is said a new ocean cable is to be laid in 
August next between Rhode Island and 
Waies. The capital of the company is to be 
| three millions and a quarter of dollars, three 

millions of which is to be raised in England, 
aud the rest in this country. 


“I remember,” says the celebrated Wesley, 
“hearing my father say to my mother, *Hlow 
| could you have the patience to tell that block- 
|head the same thing twenty times over?’ 
| ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if 1 had toid him but nine- 
| teen times I should have lost all my labor.’ ” 





| For myself,” said the great Spinoza, “I am 


by a very significant announcement on the certain that the good of human life cannot lie 
part of the regents; to wit, “that no rule ex- | in the possession of things which for one man 


ists in any of the university statutes for the | 
exclusion of any person from the university | 
who possesses the requisite qualifications.” | 


| to possess is for the rest to lose, but rather in 


things which all can possess alike, and where 


shaking and trembling at the mighty effort; | 
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| Vice President Colfax has received from 
| Mr. R. Beardsley, United States consul at Je- 
| rusalem, a box containing a Speaker's mallet 
| of olive wood, with heads ef oak from Abra- 
| ham’s oak at Hebron, a chalice of olive wood 
from the Mount of Olives, and an inkstand 
| and sandbox of asphalt, from the Dead Sea, 
| all beautifully carved and polished. 


American mechanics may feel a bit proud 
over the fact that some of our gun manufac- 
turers are now filling large orders tor Russia, 
and that fifty Yankee mechanics have just de- 
| parted for that country to take charge of gov- 
jernment shops. England also sends over 
| heavy orders for the Gatling gun and Prussia 


| and France are drawing constantly on the in- | 


| ventive genius of our craftsmen. 


It is not great calamities that embitter ex- 
istence; it is the petty vexations, the small 
| jealousies, the little disappointments, the mi- 
nor miseries, that make the heart heavy and 
the temper sour. Don’t letthem. Anger is a 
pure waste of vitality; it is always disgraceful, 
except in some very rare cases, when it is 
kindled by seeing wrong done to another; 
even that noble rage seiom mends the mat- 
ter, 


A false pride is the spiked fence that shuts 
us out from the garden of Paradise. Humility 
and generous truth are the angels that open 
the gates. If you have wronge 1 your brother, 
do not persist in the wrong; let not unworthy 
| Shame restrain you; but go to him with tears 
of love and say, “1 acted in blindness and pas- 
| Sion. Lam wiser now. I did wrong—now I 
|mean to do right;” and if that brother is 
worthy, he will but love and cherish you the 
more tenderly for this generous emotion. 


The grave of Dickens, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, is now in the condition in which it will 
remain. The faded wreaths and chaplets 
have been removed, On one of them was in- 
scribed the words: “I have left a monument 
more enduring than brass.” And to strictly 
carry out the injunctions in the great novel- 
ist’s will, the tomb now bears, in letters of 
brass sunk in the stone, the words: “Charles 
Degen, born February 7, 1812; died June 9, 

Siu. 


Mr. Sumner has probably the most elegant- 
ly-furnished house in Washington, facing La- 
fayette square. Paintings, statuary, engrav 
ings, books and bric-a-bric abound above and 
below. There is a choice collection of auto- 
graphs, which contains many specimens not to 
be found elsewhere on this continent. It is 
especially rich in autographs of sovereigns and 
statesmen, but its gems are fine specimens of 
John Milton and of Dryden. It is a desire to 
have funds for the purchase of such objects 
of art, in part, that sends Mr. Sumner on a 
peregrination through the country oceasional- 
ly, lecturing every week-day night, and pass- 
ing most of the days on the rail. When at 
home, no one there is more hospitable than 
the Massachusetts statesman. 





The time in which I live is but a small mo- 
ment of this world’s history. It isa flight of a 
shadow; it is a dream of vanity; it is the rapid 
glance of a meteor; itis a flower which every 
breath of heaven can wither into decay; it is a 
tale which as a remembrance vanishes; it is a 
day which the silence of a long night will dark- 
en and overshadow. In afew years our heads 
will be laid in the cold grave, and the green 
turf will cover us, The children who come at 
ter us will tread upon our grave; they will 
weep for us a few days; they will talk of usa 
few months; they will remember us for a few 
years; when our memory shall disappear from 
the face of the earth, and not a tongue shall 
be found to recall it.—Dr. Chalmers. 


The able French correspondent of the Na- 
tion (N. Y.) says that the *“‘great and cruel 
want” of the French people is education; 
that of moral education there is absolutely 
none, either in the higher or lower classes; 
that even the sons of the aristocratic families 
educated in Jesuit schools are, at the most, 
taught to think that wrong can only be meas- 
ured by a formal religious standard, and that 
every wrong can be wiped away by confession 
to the priest; and that in these schools they 
have no chance of becoming acquainted with 
genuine, strong, honest ideas of right. The 
moral element is left out, there is no moral 
education, and the French civilization of to- 
day is that of two centuries ago, when mere 
might was respected and looked upon as iden- 
tical with justice. 


There are nine hundred and sixty-two jour- 
nals published in Paris, of which ninety are 
religious, forty-eight treat of jurisprudence, 
thirty-five are political, fifty-eight nautical, 
sixty-five are devoted to painting, sculpture, 
music, and the theaters, sixty-six to popular 
science, a host to various technical and special 
subjects, and eighty-five are literary miscella- 
nies. With all this numer, ineluding jour. 
nals devoted to almost every special subject 
conceivabie, there is no distinctive literary 
journal in Paris—no one devoted to criticism 
and literary information, of which class there 
are so many in London. Figaro has the larg- 
est circulation, fifty-three thousand; Rappel 
comes next, with thirty-six thousand; then 
Le Siecle, with thirty-three thousand, and 
the Gaulvis with thirty thousand,—Appletons’ 
Journal, 


The great Mont Cenis tunnel is done—that 
is to say, there is a hole through the moun- 
tain. On Christmas the working parties were 
so near that they easily exchanged saluta- 
tions, and on Monday, December 26, the 
“headings joined.” It has taken ten or 
twelve years to execut? this great work. It 
connects Modane in Savoy and Bardonnecchia 
in Piedmont, and is eight milesin length. It en- 
ters the mountain on the western or Piedmont 
side about 4359 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mont Cenis rises to the height of 6773 feet. 
Such is the depth beneath the surface that 
shafts were impracticable, and only the two 
headings were worked. ‘The grade within 
the tunnel does not exceed seventy-five feet 
to the mile, and the exit on the Savoy side is 
about 3020 feet above the sea. The latest es- 
timate we find reckoned its total cost at about 
seven and a half millions of dollars. It great- 
ly facilitates the communication between 
France and Italy. The longest tunnel in the 
United States is, or will be, if Massachusetts 
does not get disgusted, the Hoosac, which is, 
or will be, as atoresaid, 740 feet over 4 1-2 
miles long. ‘The Hoosac has shafts which 
will greatly aid its ventilation and hasten its 
construction, Eight miles through the Alps 


Musical Literature. 
Beethoven wetters, 179-182, cloth........%2.00 
Life ef Beethoven, (Schindler), Ed. by Moschelles, 

GEE: < sceccecese +. 2.00 
Life ef Chepin. By Liszt. Cloth........ . 150 
Life of Handel, Ky Schoelcher. Cloth ... 2.00 





Mendelssohn's Letters. 2 vols. Cloth, each. 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. Cloth. 1.75 
Ehiert’s Letters on Music. Cloth......- 1.75 
History of Music. By Ritter. Cloth...... 150 
Polko’s Masical Skeiches, Cloth....... 1.75 

Bound uniformly in Cloth. Sent postage paid, on 
receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON « CO., 
Dee, 17. BOSTON. ly 


| Life and Letters of Gotischalk. By Hensel. 
| Cleth ...... ce cvece 1.50 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. Cloth..... 1.75 
| 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does net raise the 
dust inthe room. It accomplishes its work by ere- 
ating a strong current of ain, which is made te 
pass over the surface of the carpet inte the ma- 
| chine. It works close te the walls of the room, and, 
unlike the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in 
connection with it. SALESROOMS: 
Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 





New Human Hair Store. 
Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
ete., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 
Dec. 24. 10t 48 Winter street, Room 5. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 








J.M. THRESHER, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
132 Court Street, 

BOSTON. 1m 


12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. 
The only machine that knits Circular, Flat, and 
Ribbed work, narrowing and widening on each. 
Every family should have one. Send for SAMPLE 
STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than 
any other. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG CO., 


N. CLARK, AGenr, 
Nov. 5. 38m 313 Washington St., Boston. 


THE WEED 


Dec. 31. 








Family Favorite 
SEWING 


MACHINE, 





For Siwpiicity, DoRABILITY, and ErrecTivENEss 
in executing Lignr and Heavy work, is not equalled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the 
same time, Hemstitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 


Makes little nowe. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 


Nov. 12. BOSTON. 2m 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPIHAN , 
MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 

&e. Instruction in Decalcomanie FREE. Also in- 

structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 

Transparencies, &c., &e. . 

MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above st les 








will be a tedious ride on a cheerful summer’s 





one inan’s wealth promotes his neighbor’s.” 


day. \ 


of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. 1 May 2. 
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Woman's Hournal. 


' home and abroad, among others Lucy Stone, 
' Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth K. Churchill, 


- : H. B. Blackwell, Revs. Wm. T. Savage, J. F. 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, January 14, 1871. | J overing, E. I. Sanborn, S. S. Foster, Fanny 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts | 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in | 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday, Janu- | 
ary 24, 1871, morning, afternoon and evening. 
Morning session 10 A. M. Afternoon session | 
2 P.M. Admission free. 
71-2P. M. Admission 25 cents. 
number of eminent speakers are expected, and 
the friends of Woman Suffrage from all parts 
of the State are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JuLIA Warp Howe, Pres. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 

Hewry B. BLACKWELL, ; Committee 


CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, ; of 
WILLIAM 8. Rontxson. 9 Arrangements. 


Evening session 


A large 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, | 
Massachusetts newspapers will please no- 


tice. 


—~“a 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- | 
ATIO 


The Executive Committee of the New Eng- | 
land Woman Suffrage Association will meet | 
at the Woman's JovrNat office on Monday, 
January 23, at 12 M. Important business | 
will be considered, and a full attendance of 

He Committee is requested. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Pres. 

Cuances K. WilIPPLe, See. 

<a 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

A meeting of the Dinectors OF THE Wo- 
MAN’s JouRNAL will be held on Saturday, 
January 14, 1871, at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, No. 3 Tremont place, Boston, at 12 M. 

E. D. Draven, Pres. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL, Treas. 


- 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

A meeting of the Propnier ms of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL will be held on Saturday, | 
January 21, 1871, at 12 M., at the Woman's | 
JOURNAL oflice, No. 3 Tremont place. 

Important business will be transacted, and 





By order of the Executive Committee. 
E. D. Draven, Pres. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Treas. 


! 
| 
a full attendance is requested. | 


| W. Roberts, and others. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee. 
Amenta S. Wurre, Pres. 
E. R. SANBORN, See. 
ee 


ACALL FOR A WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVEN- 
TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Recognizing the progress of the age, togeth- 
er with the well established fact that all gov- 


ernments derive their just powers from the 


consent of the governed, and that one-half or 
more of the population of this country are not 
recognized in the government thereof, we 
therefore call “A Woman’s Rights Convention,” 


| for the purpose of considering such measures , 


as will facilitate the recognition of a class long 
and wrongfully ignored by the government of | 


| their State and country. | 


The women of the several counties will | 
meet and elect such number of delegates, not | 


| 


| ently barbaric. 


wholly or substantially, that ancient abomina- 
tion. But this is only recognizing the fact 
that men are better than their institutions, 
and that the sure but inevitable progress of 
just sentiments and polite culture has wrought 
that amelioration in woman’s condition which 
it has wrought in the condition of other de- 
pressed classes. We expect this work of amel- 
ioration to go on; but we do not expect it to 
be perfected until the groundwork of woman’s 
relation to the State is changed, and her 
equality with man in all political and civil af- 
fairs is fully recognized. 

When, therefore, the injustice of these laws 
is conceded, the wrongfulness of the whole 
system of subordination is conceded also. 
The common law was barbaric, but consist- 
It was based on the subjec- | 
tion of woman, and was simply the outgrowth 
of that system, made law by the customs and 
usages of years and centuries. Women had | 
no property and no parental rights, simply be- | 
cause they had no part whatever in the State. | 
The first innovation made upon the common | 
law by an ameliorating statute was in reality | 
the first step towards the equal right of wo- | 
man to political power; as the first recogni- 


slave to have his owner controlled and his ab- | 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1871. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
On Monday, Jan. 16th, Col. T. W. Higgin- 


son will read an essay on “Sappho,” at the 
New England Women’s Club, at 3.30 P.M. 


Newburyport, Mass., has just witnessed the 
inauguration of E.G. Kelley as Mayor. Mr. 


| ple have no desire for any war, and the 
| Petersburg Index is positively certain that 
| nothing can be further from the wish or inten- 
| tion of that section than to fight under any 
| flag, however starry, or in any cause whatso- 
| ever. 


Vinnie Ream’s full statue of Lincoln was 


Kelley is a staunch and reliable friend of Wo- | privately exhibited to a large number of gen- 


man Suffrage, and a gentleman of energy and 
publie spirit. 
Rey. Charles C. Sewall, of Medfield, the 


| tlemen in the rotunda of the Capitol. Among 


them were Associate Justices Davis and Clitf- 


| ford,General Banks, and several members of the 


newly elected Chaplain of the House, is an Illinois Congreessional delegation, F. B. Blair. 


| Unitarian clergyman, a graduate of Bowdoin | §t., together with the Secretary of the Inte- 


College. His election is mainly due to his | rior and Judge Otto, On the unveiling of the 


daughter's labors. 


Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, whose valuable book 
on Phonography we commended to our read- 
ers in our last issue, may be addressed at the 
Phonographic Institution and Publishing 
Rooms, No. 33 Park Row, New York. 


The publishers of Every Saturday announced 
that they would double the size of their paper 
at New Year's and sell it at the same price. 
They also definitely promised more American 


| engravings, and greater attention to the edi- 


| torial wor y hich } h im- 
tion by statute of any right on the part of the | teres werk of the pages, WOE Ras mare Oe 


proved of late. 


exceeding the number of their Representatives 


| solute sway modified was in reality the first 


| Doctor Holland, in his magazine, having 


in the lower House, as to themmay seem prop- step towards the abolition of slavery. It is | given it as his opinion that women should be 


| ‘ , 
| er, to meet in Columbia, on Wednesday, the 


Sth day of Febuary, 1871. 
(Signed) MANY WomeEN, 
CoLuMBIA, S.C., Dee. 20, 1870. 


| CovERNOR CLAFLIN AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRA 


The following is the full text of Governor 


| impossible to separate these things from each 


paid less for their services than men, has re- | 


| statue there was a general outburst of ap- 
| plause, and the spectators, without exception, 


after the examination of the work, pro- 
nounced it a great success. The artist was 
personally congratulated on her triumph. 
The marble is without any discoloration 
whatever. Lincoln is represented as holding 
in his hand the emancipation proclamation. 


The appearance of a lady stenographer, Miss 
Abbie Pulsifer of Auburn, ia the Somerset 
County Court, creates a sensation at Skowhe- 
gan. Hear the Reporter :4“The appearance 
ofa lady as an officer of the Supreme Court, 
may possibly frighten old fogies, but they 
may find comfort in the fact that Miss Pulsi- 
fer is competent to discharge the duties of the 





position. But if it is only the beginning— 


‘other for any great length of time. Why, | ceived a letter from a woman asking him if he | what if in 1880 we should record that the 
| then, will not men be direct, plain, consistent | will furnish his magazine any cheaper to wo- | Court is held by her Honor—what if a lady 


| and logical? Why will they not recognize 
| the inevitable goal, and by quickening their 


steps shorten the distance to it? We know | 
| we shall be told that it is best to make haste | 


, slowly; that all reforms begin in this way, and 
| move by difficult and painful steps. We are 


men than tomen. The Doctor has not been 
heard from or the subject. 





We welcome again to our columns a letter 
‘from our foreign correspondent, Mrs. Kate 
| Doggett, of Chicago, one of the best educated 
| and most accomplished women of our land. 


Claflin’s remarks upon the woman question, | @ware of this. We know that, urge haste as | Mrs. Doggett remembers the Bazar, and 


in his address delivered to the two branches of 
the Legislature of this State last Saturday. 
Woman Suffrage has recently been the 
subject of much public discussion. If brought 
to your attention, no doubt you will give it 
that consideration which it properly deserves, 
Certainly that is no trifling matter which con- 


cerns the interests and duties of more than | 


' we will, progress will not be rapid enough to 
' suit the demands of justice and the dictates 
| of common sense. If we are impatient it is 
| partly because we find ourselves confronted 
| by no answer. The argument is everywhere 
yielded. sd 

Positively there is nothing against our de- 


| ends twenty-five dollars as her “mite,” as she 
| calls it. Woman’s cause has no more devoted 
| friend. 

King William's exhaustive demands for 


' men are visibly enlarging women’s sphere in 
| Prussia, By a recent order of the Minister 


one-half of the people of the Commonwealth. | mand except the shallow plea, partly false and | of Education, women who prove themselves 


The usages, the sentiments and the teachings 
of past ages are indeed in opposition to this 


principle, but this is an age of change and | 


progress. The existence and action of our re- 
publican government are also in opposition to 
the customs of the majority of nations, past 
and present. We are accustomed to examine 


each question independently on its intrinsic | political action which shall lift them out of 
merits, and we are not bound by the traditions | their indifference, All the other pleas, scrip- | 


of the past. 
With regard, then, to the abstract right, it 


tainly are many strong considerations why 
those now excluded should be permitted to 
share in public affairs. Whatever conclusions, 


| however, we may reach on this point, there 
| can be no question that great injustice is done | a New England State, an adverse vote, based | x 
| to women by many existing laws, and it is our 


duty to relieve the statute-books of these rel- 


| ies of barbaric ages. | ae , : 
I allude particularly to those laws affecting | We know that “every step is a succession of , Sumed, beginning with the February number, 


—_oem j 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORCESTER | 
CO. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Worcester | 
County Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the city of Worcester, commencing on 
Thursday, Jan. 12, at 2 o'clock, . M., and 
continuing through that and the following day. 

The great imporiance of this cause justifies 
an earnest appeal to its friends of both sexes 
in all parts of the county, to see that their re- 
spective localities are largely and ably repre- | 
sented ou this occasion, which we confidently | 





believe will be of unusual interest both to. 


friends and foes. 

The platform will be free to all shades of | 
opinion, and all honest opposition will meet a 
cordial welcome. 

Among the speakers confidently expected | 
are Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Rey’ 
Gilbert Haven, of Boston, Rev. Rush R. Ship- | 
pen, of Worcester, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, of | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. M. W. Campbell, of | 
Springfield, Rev. Geo. S. Ball, S. S. Foster, | 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Samuel May and Rev. E. 


Davis, Others will be announced hereafter. | 


; husband's consent. 
taches to the husband’s stock in corporations, | 


the rights of property. 
For instance: a husband inherits all of his 


| wife’s separate personal estate, while she | 


under like circumstances will inherit only one- 
third of his; the husband can dispose of all 
his personal estate by will, but she can devise 


no more than one-half of her separate estate | 


without his consent; a husband’s separate 
deed can convey his real estate, subject only to 
dower and homestead, without her consent, 
but her deed conveying her own separate es- 
tate without his consent is absolutely void. 
The wife cannot convey her shares in a corpo- 
ration, neither can she lease her separate real 
estate for more than one year, without her 
No such restrictions at- 


or leases of real estate, and while a wife with- 
in a specified time may waive the provisions 
of her husband’s will, if it unjustly deprives 


| wholly immaterial, that “women don’t want 


' tural, social, economical, are swept away, like | 


| “Previous Question.” We are aware that the 
vote, even then, may be adverse: but we ask | 
| fora vote. In this country, and especially in 


| on nothing but sullen inertia and stupid tradi- 
' tion, cannot stand long, and must be reversed. 


| falls” in one sense of the word. We are ready 
for the trial. We ask that members of the 
| Legislature shall consider the question, exer- 
| cise their reasoning powers upon it; ponder 
the words of the Governor; observe the con- 
' nection between the “barbaric laws’’ and the 

political status of the class which is subjected 
| to them, and while voting for every ameliora- 


| tion of the present statutes which may be pre | 


sented, neglect not the weightier matter of the 
complete enfranchisement of “more than one- 
half of the people of the Commonwealth.”’ 

As we look over the excellent message of the 
Governor—the first executive magistrate o¢ 
| our State who has approached this question in 


it.” What if they don’t want it? The indif- | 


qualified are to be accepted as teachers of 
modern languages in the public schools, a pro- 


. | : P : P 
' ference of women, so far as it proves anything, | fession hitherto monopolized by the masculine 


proves the very evil of subordination which is 
| complained of; proves the very necessity of 


| gender. 


The two beautiful poems entitled ‘For. 


| ever” and the “Homesick Ivy” are extracted 


from the Woman Suffrage Bazar Gazette, and 
are original contributions by a gifted young lady 


_ is difficult to see why one sex only should ex- | 80 much rubbish. Unless there is something | or iis city, We are also indebted to the same 
| ercise the privilege of voting, and there cer- | more to be said, we may well demand the 


| source for the brilliant and amusing verses en- 


titled, “I don’t believe there’s no sich person,” | 


| which will appear next week. They are all too 
good to be overlooked by the Woman’s Joun- 


| The publication of the Radical is to be re- | 


1871. The full list of old contributors is re- 
! tained, and new ones are to be added. It 

will endeavor to represent, as heretofore, the 

thoughtful, radical sentiment of the country 

on religious, social, scientific and political ques- 

tions. The Iadical is published in Boston, at 
| three dollars a year. The present is the eighth 
' volume. 


Mrs. Livermore, the editor of this paper, is 
on her way to Kansas, pleading the cause of 
woman before many Western audiences, 
She will return early in February. While 


, toiling hard in the lecture courses, the read- | 


ers of the JourNAL will often hear from her, 
and of her success in this new field of labor. 


her of her proper share of his property, yet if | the spirit of modern thought and civilization—- | We shall expect a racy letter from her pen, 
she is insane during that period of time, no | we notice a number of pages devoted to our | for our next issue. Her absence will account 


such waiver can be made, and the unjust will 
must stand,so that if the death of her hus- 
band causes her to lose her reason, she will 
with it lose her just share of his property also. 

There are laws, also, affecting the rights of 
woman in regard to children, which bear se- 
verely upon her in the tenderest relations. 
The courts have often shielded her of late 
years in these matters, realizing doubtless 
that precedent and the usual strict interpreta- 
tion of laws often bring great injustice to 
many worthy and suffering mothers, and last- 
ing injury to children. All such injustice and 


, hardship should be eliminated from our laws, 
| and this is peculiarly your function. 


The 
laws of a State ought to express the senti- 
ments and opinions of the people, but our 


Rusu R. SuIPreN, Pres. | statutes now fail to do this in many particu- 


F, M. BAKER, Cor. Sec. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW HAMP- | 
SHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | 


The second annual meeting of the New 
HamprsuinE WoMAN SUFFRAGE Associa- 


TION will be held in Concord on Wednesday , 4te indeed ‘‘relics of barbaric ages.” 


and Thursday, January 25 and 26, 1871, at Ea- 
gie Hall. 

We again call upon all candid men and wo- 
men to hear our case presented. We simply 
ask attention of thinking persons to the evils 
which are generated by an unbalanced socie- 
ty—the unchristian caste of sex in religious, 
moral, social, legal and political activity. 

We urge the attendance and support of all 


who desire for American womanhood ihe in- | 


trinsic benefits which are conferred upon 
American manhood. 


lars deeply atfecting the rights of woman. 
There is peculiar fitness in following up the 
suggestion as to the suffrage with the direct 


and forcible representation concerning the in- 
| justice done to woman under the laws affect- , 
ing the rights of property and the rights of. 


mothers in regard to children. ‘These laws 
| whole condition of woman, as far as she re- 
mains subordinate to man. There is no pos- 
sibility of separating the status of woman, as 
| regards her right to property, and to her chil- 
dren, from her political right. If she is su- 
bordinate in one it is because she is subordinate 
| in the other. If the laws bear oppressively 
upon her, it is beeause she has no part in their 
; enactment. It is true that her condition as 
| to property and as to parental right has been 


| (in this respect) abominable “common law” 


So is the | 
! 


greatly changed for the better, by statute, | 
since the time when the much eulogized but | 


Savings Banks. Of the one hundred and thir- 
| ty-eight million dollars now deposited in these 
| institutions, no small part is the earning and 
| the saving of woman. Is man alone to have 
' the making of the laws which concern this 
| vast fund? Page after page relates what has 

been done and what ought te be done about 
| our prisons, our State alms-houses, our work- 
| house. Women are subjected to the laws 

which govern all these institutions. The 

Legislature of 1870 was considerably occupied 

by a question of the treatment of women at 
' Bridgewater workhouse. How much longer 

are women to wait as petitioners, on such 

questions, and to have no rights as voters? 
| The subject of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is again brought up, and seven or eight pages 
devoted to it, in its various phases. ‘The 
question concerns hundreds of thousands of 
women; are they never to have a voice in the 
settlement of it? Education, including the 
question of the salaries of female teachers, oc- 
cupies some space in this address. Yet the 
injustice which, as the Governor says, keeps 
| these teachers on wages of thirty dollars ang 

ninety-two cents a month (average) must 

wait—how long ?—for Woman Suffrage before 

it can be fully redressed. Labor in factories 
has its share of attention. Nobody isso great- 
| ly interested in this question as the woman 
| “operative ;” nobody has so little to say or to 
' do about it. What excuse is there, except, as 
we have said, in sullen inertia and stupid tra- 
dition, for delaying the logical result of the ar- 
| gument and the plain sequence of the facts— 


for any seeming neglect of correspondents. 


Nilsson found in Boston many warm friends, 
one a young -lady, now married, who was a 
| schoolmate in Varis, at Madame Collinet’s 
establishment, where many wealthy young 
‘American ladies have been educated. A 


young Swedish workman in the organ factory | 


| of the Messrs. Hook was a youthful school- 

‘mate of the now great cantatrice in their 
native land. He ealled upon her one day, 
and was very heartily received, and the two, 
it is said, chatted a long time over the remi- 
nicences of their childhood. 


Rey. E. D. Winslow, publishing agent for 
Zion's Heraid, has resigned that position in or- 


der to devote himself fully to the Daily News, | 
Mr. Winslow | 


the Republic, and the Chareh. 
was one of the founders of these papers, and 
has contributed largely to their columns; 
but his undivided attention in codperation 
with the other editors will now be given to 
i them. Mr. Winsiow is not only a gentleman 
of unusual talent and ability, but an earnest 


and uncompromising friend of Woman Suf- , 


rage. We welcome his new position in the 
field of journalism as an added help in the 
Woman Suttrage cause. 

With regard to Gen. Butler's idea of uniting 
the country by a foreign war, the Charleston 
News thinks the Southern people have had 


enough of fighting for the present, and it, 


characterizes the idea that our Southern 


| brethren are eager to do baitle against a for- , 
eign foe from a sentimental love for the old | 


| was in full force; and that in the more en- | the submission of a constitutional amendment | flag as a wild one, founded upon a thorough 


lightened States she is better off in these re- 


| placing woman on an equality with man in 


Eminent speakers are expected from at’ spects than in States which still recognizes: relation to all political rights whatsoever? 


misconception of their temper and spirit. The 
Richmond Whig also says the Southern peo- 


should find her a seat within that inclosure 


| sacred to the bar—what if half of those twelve 
| chairs should be occupied by women, pleas- 


antly sandwiched among the men—what if 
these things come from this innovation 2?” 


God bless America. Not because I was 
born in it; not because it is my America, and 
because I receive the reflection of its glory, 
and a dividend of its power. I am not insen- 
sible to these things ; yet not on those accounts 
that are personal to me do I implore God’s 
blessing upon America; but because this con- 
tinent carries such a burden of humanity that 
its weal or woe will be like an eternal weal or 
woe, infinite, endless. .... And cursee—cursed 
of God, and of men cursed—be that man who 
counsels the red right hand of war except 
when it is needful to fight for our own exis- 
tence! We have no war that we want to 
wage, except the war of righteousness in our- 
selves. It is not for us to bombard and destroy 
other nations, and to follow the vices of tyr- 
annies. What is the use of the reign of the 
common people, where is the glory of democ- 
racy, if it can but ape, and with greater cru- 
elty, the mischiefs of despotism? Let kings 
war; let aristocrats war; but the common 
people of the great republic should own the 





| brotherhood of man. And, instead of raising 
| aloft the red hand, let them throw the nursing 
arm of protection around about their neigh- 
bors, and call all men their brethren, and 
dwell together in fealty, in unity, in sympathy 
j and in happiness.—Eetract from Mr. Beech- 


| en's Thanksgiving Sermon. 


It seems that Theodore Tilton has been re- 
lieved from the editorship of the Brooklyn 
| Union, as well as the New York Independent. 
| tee pressure must have been very strong 
| which was brought to bear upon Mr. Bowen, 
| to have led him to take this step, for such a 
brace of lovers, as the Valedictory in the Jn- 
dependent indicated, is seldom seen. Mr. Til- 
ton stated that he differed from his publisher, 
| Mr. Bowen, on some of the “political, social 
| and religious” questions of the day. It is 
! more than hinted in the New York papers, 
| that Mr. Bowen was forced tu dismiss Mr. Til- 
ton from the Brooklyn Union. If he did not, 
| another Republican paper would be started in 
that city. Mr. Tilton is aman of brilliant parts 
and witl not remain idle foraday. There is 
areform paper in New York, in which he is 
| supposed to have some interest, which freely 
| discusses some “social” questions, and per- 
, haps his vigorous pen will furnish more arti- 
cles on this topic for its columns than the 
great pressure upon his time has enabled him 
| to do in the past. 


| 
| 


We cheerfully give place to the following, 
which is about a fair average of the relative 
vote of women on this question :— 

Four debates upon the Woman Suffrage 
question have been held at the Young Men’s 
Christian Union in thiscity. The first three 
were for the benefit of the debating club 
alone, and were devoted to subdivisions of the 
subject, such as woman's natural right to vote, 
for one; and the probable results of her voting, 
for another. The fourth debate, however, 
was public, and upon the general question ; 
| three speakers having been appointed on each 
side. It took place in the larger hall of the 
Union, on Thursday evening, Jan. 5th, an au- 
dience of about a hundred being present. 
Messrs. Sinclair, Partridge and Clarke ad- 
voeated the reform, Messrs. Webster, French 
and Fowler opposing it. The final vote of 
' the audience was disastrous, however, being 
' 55 against, to 25 for. But then such audi- 

ences always vote according to preconceived 
| opinions: not according to the merits of the 
argument. But the evening was partially re- 
deemed by a supplementary vote. 

It having been one of the chief arguments 
of the opposition that women do not wish the 
ballot, a motion was made by one of the aftir- 
mative speakers that the ladies present should 
vote separately. The vote was taken, giving 
14 tor to 9 against Woman Suffrage, thus 
turning back the arguments of the other side 
in quite a satisfactory manner. 


In the Boston Advertiser of January 6th, 
we are favored with the following precious 
intelligence in regard to the past sessions of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. We quote 
from the editorial columns, and of course the 
statements are carefully made by one who is 
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thoroughly acquainted with “our legislative 
sessions” :— 

“Our legislative sessions are intolerably long 
and growing longer; our laws are wretchedly 
crude, and even worse as regards quantity 


than quality; our comiittees are curiously , 


ignorant of the work they are called upon to 
do, knowing hardly more of the labors which 
have preceded their own than of those which 
will follow them. All this no one denies. 
Were any one rash enougi: to do so, one half 
hour’s perusal of any annual blue-book would 
finish his denial. And so it goes, and prom- 
ises to continue to go; a new volume of 
laws every year, and acts and resolves at an 
average rate of about one and one half per 
diem, month in and month out. Why is this? 
More than one half of these measures are of a 


special nature, and ought never to have been | 


passed at all; one half of what remains is sup- 
plementary legislation made necessary to sup- 
ly the deficiencies of ignorance in the legis- 
lation which has gone before.” 
We are here plainly told that our “commit- 


tees are curiously ignorant of the work they | 


are called upon to do,” and that one half of 
the legislation “is necessary to supply the 
deficiencies of ignorance in the legislation 
which has gone before.” These statements 
are from one who ought to know! We won- 
der if a few intelligent women would not es- 
sentially aid these gentlemen in their difficult 
tasks? Possibly they might “supply the defi- 
ciencies of ignorance in the legislation,” 
spoken of by the Adrertiser! Certainly, it is 
difficult to see how things could be much 
worse. Any change would undoubtedly be 
an improvement. Some of our laws, as the 
Advertiser states, are not only ‘‘wretchedly 
crude,” but some of those affecting woman 
are wretchedly unfair and oppressive! 





A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Our excellent friend, Mr. Garrison, occupies 
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| We should desire tosend there a band of wo- | The existence and action of our republican | papers, and invite attention to the call of a | 
men, earnest though few, who should carry, a | 


only women can, the evangel of the New 
| World to the Old. Duteous should that visit 
be, like that of the married daughter, herself a 
mother, to the dear parent from whom her 
own life came. And she should take account 
of the ancestral wisdom hidden benéath an- 
| tiquated ways. And she should observe what 
| is better in the newer methods, and what may 

be made to fit with the old. She should bring 
| her bounteous gifts, and portray her blooming 
children, and soothe the fretful jealousy of age 
with the tender touch of young life. We 
should say: Dear mother, let me help here, 
and there, and there. My new housekeeping 
| has taught me some things besides those 

which I learned from you. And you muss 
| suffer, dear mother, that the new should 
' survive the old, since God, who is neither old 
nor new, survives both. J. W. H 


_—<——-— 


WOMEN AT HARVARD. 


The WomMAN’'s JOURNAL has an interest in 
‘the Harvard College Catalogue, since the 
| names of women have begun to appear in it. 
| The greater the disappointment, this year, to 
| find all those names vanished! By another 
| shifting of that kaleidoscope, the “Universi- 
' ty Lectures,” the names of the pupils in that 

depariment are now omitted from the cata- 

logue. It is however stated that these lec- 
‘ tures “are attended by 155 persons, of whom 
| 65 are men and 90 are women.” 

It is fair, however, to state that these lec- 
| tures have been an experiment from the begin- 
| ning, and that the admission of women was 

an incidental and subordinate part of the ex- 
periment. It was at first designed to erect 
| these lectures into a regular post-graduate de- 


government are also in opposition to the cus- 
' tom of the majority of nations, past and pres- 
ent. We are accustomed to examine each 
, question independently on its intrinsic merits, 
'and we are not bound by the traditions of 
| the past. 
Having thus placed the question upon its 
intrinsic merits, Governor Claflin fully en- 
' dorses the movement in the following simple 
| but significant language :— 
| With regard, then, to the abstract right, it 
is difficult to see why one sex only should ex- 
| ereise the rivilege of voting, and there cer- 
; P Ss . 
| tainly are many strong considerations why 
those now excluded should be permitted to 
share in public affairs. 

Having'thus, as the politicians would say, 
| “shown his hand” upon the main question Gov- 
| ernor Claflin calls the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the legal oppression to which the wo- 

men of Massachusetts are now subjected, as 
| follows :— 


| Whatever conclusions however,we may reach 
on this point, there can be no question that 
great injustice is done to woman by many ex- 
isting laws, and it is our duty to relieve the 
statute books of these relics of barbaric ages. 


The introduction of this topic in the Gov- 
ernor’s Message is an important step in the 
Woman Suffrage agitation. That it is thus 
placed in the prominent light it deserves be- 
fore the people of the Commonwealth by 
their executive officer, at a moment when he 
has no political object to gain and no supporters 
to conciliate by his action, is highly satisfac- 
tory. It is a complete refutation of the 
charge that the Woman Suffragists were 
cajoled by Republican politicians when we re- 
fused to make independent nominations, last 
fall. It proves that the heavy affirmative 
vote of the Republican State Convention at 
Worcester was given from conviction and not 
from political considerations. 





| 
| 
| 








WVoman’s Rights Convention. 
With the overwhelming Republican majori- | 
| ty that we have in South Carolina it would 
lead one to expect quite an easy victory for 
the success of a party, having for its object 
equal and exact justice to all, irrespective of | 
race, color or sex. But, unfortunately, such 
is not the case, for we have many formidable 
obstacles to overcome here, and foremost 
stand prejudice, ignorance and inexperience. 
Now, to remedy these evils, we are induced to 
| ask that you freely circulate the call for this 
Convention through the columns of the pa 
pers enlisted in the cause, and we further de- 
sire to extend an invitation to yourself, or to 
some other prominent lady (if you cannot 
come), who will come and aid in organizing, 
ete. We will defray the expenses of any one 
| lady, designated by you, who will undertake 
| the mission. We will also be happy to have 
other friends of the cause who may feel dis- 
| posed to visit us at that time. 

Any advice or suggestions you may see fit 
to offer will be thankfully received. We have 
enlisted the sympathy of the Governor, Lieut- 
Governor, Attorney-General, one ex-Congress- 
man, and the leading men of our present Gen- 
eral Assembly. With this assurance much 
may be accomplished. 

This movement, in the heart of the South 
is a most interesting and significant fact. Let 
that class of Northern Republicans, who hold 
the woman movement in Pharisaical scorn, 
take heed lest they find themselves left behind 
by communities whom they deem less ad- 
vanced than themselves. “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” Let them beware 
lest “the stone which the builders rejected” 
may yet “become the head of the corner.” 


Hi. B. B. 





' 








Tuk HALrYorp Sauce.—This complete article for 
Table Use was placed on the tables of the Restaurant 
in Bumstead Hall while the Fair of the Woman Sué- 
frage Association was being held, and gave satisfaction 
to those who partook of it. It is intended for Family 
Use, is a delicious condiment, universally approved. 


| Chickering & Sons’ 


under this head a full column and more of | partment, like the scientific school, which 
last week's Independent, uttering words of | should oceupy the whole time of the pupils, 


wisdom and of woe to which every heart should 
respond, Mr. Garrison’s terse and prehensile 
statements bring before us the horrors of the 


present war in so short a space that the | 


busiest of us may pause on his various errands 
to read and apply the sad lesson. 

Along with this good admonition of Mr. Gar- 
rison’s, we cannot but couple a powerful vig- 
nette trom Punch, latterly displayed in one of 
the back windows of our State House. Its 
title is: the “Ally of Germany.” A gaunt and 
sheeted form is superscribed as Famine, and 
desperate Paris, bowed and agonized, is the 
companion figure in the picture. The sight 
of this vignette in that window gave its char- 
acter to the whole work of the day that fol- 
lowed, in our case, and stimulated every effort 
that a solitary individual can make in behalf 
of that suffering one, who is indeed stricken, 
smitten of God and afflicted. Mr. Garrison, 


without assuming any political partisanship | 


with regard to the politics of the Franco-Prus- 
sian struggle, asks that America shall send at 
least one million of dollars for the relief of the 
French people. In Boston, the rich men who 
give money have their donations to works of 
charity apportioned for them by those whom 
they trust. “You must give fifty dollars, this 
time; you one hundred, you five hundred,” 
says the authority, and good A. and B. put 
down their names, and relieve the incredible 
plethora of their purses. Upon the same 


principle, Mr. Garrison says to America: “You | 


must give one million of dollars to France.” 
And America must say: “By all means. Send 
us the hat that covered your sagacious head 


when it knew so much more than we sus- | 
pected, and you shall get the million for | 


” 


France, surely and speedily. 
This million will do, perhaps, for the pres- 


ent moment, but it will by no means pay the , 


indebtedness of this country to that. There 
are certain obligations so great and so vital 
that to measure them in any material value 
would be impossible. What law would reg- 
ulate what a foundling owes to the tender 
hand that lifts him from the jaws of death, or 


» drowning man to the stranger who saves | 


Of this character is our 
In our friendless, 


him at his own risk? 
national debt to France. 


neglected day, when our own father and | 


mother had aid us down, she raised us up, 
with far-reaching, royal hospitality. France 
is not so far from us to-day as we then were 
from her. Between steam and lightning we 
ean send winged squadrons to her aid, and | 
hear, across the ocean, the throb of her over- 
borne, invincible heart. Now, these squad- 
rons should not go on an errand of blood, but 
of merey. Legions of angels should they be, 
armed with a firm protest against a war of ex- 
termination, against a spoliation which, en- | 
foced by violence, must ever lack the sanc- | 
tion and characteristics of justice. But if our 
hearts are not strong enough to send these 
angels of deliverance, we can, at least, loose 
the ministers of compassion, and scatter wide 
their balm and remedy, where we have been 
unable to stay the hand of the destroyer. 
In timely correspondence with Mr. Garrison’s | 


admonitions, come two representatives of the 
devastated territories, seeking for them the 
aid they so greatly need. One of these gen- | 


and should provide for examinations and hon- 

ors. Under this plan, women would have had 
; an opportunity to take collegiate degrees, and 
would have appeared on the permanent cata- 
logue of the university. This prospect is un- 
derstood to have been one objection to the 
original plan; but there were other practical 
obstacles in the way, and the whole system is 
now changed. The “University Lectures” 
are now broken up into a series of detached 
courses, which are open, like Lyceum courses, 
to the public at large, on payment of the re- 


the names of those who take tickets should be 
published. ~ The last year’s catalogue remains 
therefore unique in this respect, and will be a 
“curiosity of literature” for women, until the 
| time shall arrive when they shall have some 





| other relation to the college than that of sub- | 
Meantime it is a | 


| Scribing money to its funds. 
satisfaction to remember that of the 1316 stu- 
dents counted up on the last page of the cata- 
logue, no less than 90 are women. Nay, it is 


| 





| said that more than one learned lecture has | 


| this year been read at Cambridge, before an 

audience of one woman. Under these cir- 
| cumstances it is hardly likely that this “Fresh- 
man class of one,” as Holmes has it, will be 
ejected from the benches. T. W. I. 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


The event of the week to every friend of 
Woman Suffrage is the Message of Governor 





quired fee. But there is no special reason why | 


We have hope and believe that the Legis- 
lature will heed the recommendation of the 
Governor; that they will give the subject a 
full and fair consideration; and that they will 
either take the initial step towards submit- —_— ; 
ting the question to the people, by the requi- HORTICULTURAL HALL 
site two thirds vote, or, failing in this, that| Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 
they will sustain it by a handsome majority. | (THIRD SERIES.) 

However this may be, the ten thousand |  Q oning Lecture NEXT SUNDAY at 3 P.M. pre« 
Woman Suffragists, who cast their ballots for cisely, by 
William Claflin in consequence of his manly) oO, B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York. 
letter endorsing Woman Suffrage just before | «THE BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS.” 
his election, are not disappointed. They | 
thought then that by doing so, under existing 
| circumstances, they were acting 


: callidliaaonns 

Ovr family has been using, for several weeks, Do- 
TY's CLOTHES WASHER, and we must say it is the 
best we have ever had, and it does its work nobly.— 
Sturgis, Mich., Journal, Jan. 13, 1870. 











Course tickets, $3. Single tickets, 5) cents. Five 
single tickets, $2. At Fields & Osgood’s. Jan. 7. 
wisely. | ~ 





Piano-Fortes. 





Cross of the 
pue 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


| HIGHEST AWARD. 


74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS 





“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 
To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs,—The Depart- 
ment has recoived 


One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris U niver- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the same, 
1 am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
tice, 1868, by Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner- 
General and President of the Commission 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
als, lias the following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: Pianos,” 

Paris, October, 1867. 

“The Vighest recognition obtained by any contri- 


by of Pinos was awarded to your tirm—Chickering 
Sons. 
(Signed,) J. M. USHER.” 


Comunissioner from Massachusetts to the Ex position. 





“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. 
To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still high- 
er recognition of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the highest award to any competitor. 

(Signed,) JOUN G. PERRY.” 

Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen :—The Cross of the 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a higher distine- 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any competitor. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT,’ 





| They think so still. | ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 
It remains for the Legislature to indicate to 
us by its action our future policy. While . 


many Woman Suffragists are Democrats, a 


majority of the active workers in this grow- | A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. | 


ing cause in Massachusetts are Republicans | 

| in antecedents and convictions. They desire | 

| to remain inside their party. They are its | 

| most reliable element—the positive men—the | TH E WOMAN’S JOU RNAL 

| men of principles and convictions. But Wo- | ’ 

| man Suffrage = too great a question to be | Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
| postponed or trifled with. No man can real- al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 

| ize its importance without holding all other | cially to her Riau’ or SurFRAGE, 

| questions secondary to this greatest question P 
of all—Tne Equality or WOMAN AND THE 

| ESTABLISHMENT OF A REPUBLICAN FORM | 

| OF GOVERNMENT. Ts 


ublished Every Saturday by its Proprice- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St, Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 

| dunia Warp Hows, Lucy Srone, Henry B. 
| BLACK WELLand T, W. HiGoinson, Associate Editors. 
j Chicago Address, care of Gro. Suenwoop, 105 
| Madison street. 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. | st. Louis Address, Fanny Hony, Insurance Ex- 


change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 
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We publish to-day a ‘call signed by “Many 





Claflin to the Legislature of Massachusetts. | Women,” for a Woman Suffrage Convention 
For two reasons. Because it is the first time to be held in Columbia, South Carolina, on 
the Governor of a State has called the atten- | the Sth of February next, “for the purpose 
tion of a Legislature officially to the subject, | of considering such measures as will facilitate 


| and because he has done so with remarkable 
brevity, simplicity and candor. 

Governor Claflin’s Message calls special at- 
tention to Woman’s Political and Legal Equal- 
ity, to Temperance, Labor, Prison Discipline, 
Education and the State Charities. These 
are all questions of more than local interest, 
which have a moral significance, and which 
especially concern woman. We shall have 
something to say hereafier upon each of these 
topics. Our immediate concern is with the 
first. 

Governor Claflin’s treatment of the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage is eminently frank, 
practical and statesmanlike. We could in- 
deed have wished that he had given at great- 
er length the weighty arguments in its favor. 
We should have been glad if he had more 
strongly urged the immediate extension of 
Suffrage to Woman upon the intellects and 
consciences of the Legislature. But perhaps 
he was wise in avoiding even the appearance 


| of partisanship. Certainly, what he does say 


is socalm and temperate that it carries with 
it a certain judicial weight. He begins by 
saying that “Woman Suffrage has recently 
been the subject of much public discussion,” 
and prevents the possibility of treating the 
question with levity by adding :— 

If brought to your attention, no doubt you 
will give it that consideration which it prop- 
erly deserves. Certainly that is no trifling 


| matter which concerns the interests and du- 


ties of more than one-half of the people of 
the Commonwealth. 


The Governor frankly admits that “the 


tlemen, Capt. Ungemach, is already well intro- | usages, the sentiments and the teachings of 

duced in Boston, where we hope that his er- | past ages are indeed in opposition to this 

rand will speed as it deserves. | principle,” but he disposes of the objections 
But we are anxious to send another gift to | of fossil conservatism by the foliowing capital 

the suffering country, and to the continent | statement :— 

which is so liable to the same suffering.| But this is an age of change and progress. 


| the recognition of a class long and wrongfully 
| ignored by the government of their State and 
| country.’” 
| As an amusing evidence of the unreasoning 
| opposition which the movement meets from 
| acertain class of Southern Conservatives, we 
| extract the following comments upon the call 
| from two prominent South Carolina newspa- 
| pers. 
| tional), prints the call with the signature 
“Mary] Warren” instead of “Many Women,” 
and then comments as follows :— 


Under the shadow of a corrupt and oppres- | 


sive government, there springs up, like mush- 


rooms, many loathsome and dangerous abuses. | 


| For instance, the following “call,” the like of 
which was never known in South Carolina 
before, which our reporter found circulating 
upon the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. We donot know who Mary Warren is, 


but suppose she belongs to the same benev- | 


olent class of missionaries as many others 
who have left their luxurious homes and hon- 
orable positions in the North to civilize be- 
nighted South Carolina. 


The second prints the call correctly, but ae- | 


companies it with the following notice :— 


Some disciple of Caddy Staunton has 
strayed here, attracted, doubtless, by the odor 
| of extreme Republicanism, and our State is 
_now to be agitated by the woman question. 
' They propose to try to hold a Convention of 


ry. Should the Convention be held, some 
spicy debates may be expected, 


movement itself. The ladies who lead the 
movement in South Carolina are natives of 
the State. We gladly publish the following | 
letter written in their behalf by one of their | 
number, 
CoLumbIA, 5. C., Dee. 24, 1870. 

My Dear Mrs. Stone:—We take great 

pleasure in sending you the accompanying 


The first, by accident (apparently inten- | 
| The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 


| fifth eopy Free. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
' ceipt of 820.00, and a free copy to the getter-up of the 


these female politicians on the Sth of Februa- | 


e PO _ | andall letters relating to its editorial management, 
The style and spelling are indigenous. So, | 


apparently, is the opposition; so also is the | 


| teachers at the Studio, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tur Woman's JournNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue ¢clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
| a weekly paper, the Woman's JourNAL, published 
| in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
| Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
| Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 

accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman's 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 


} 
| 


| while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- | 


nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 





truly undertsand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper's Weekly. 


— | 


| more than one hundred of these popular songs with 


U.S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and 
| President of the Commission from the State of Wis- 
| consin. 

| 354 Washington St. Boston. 


411 East 14th St., New York. 
Noy. 26. 3m 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


| THE 


ILALEFORID 


TABLE SAUCE. 


TO BE HAD OF ANY GOOD GROCER 


LUXURY AND ECONOMY COMBINED. 


Try it upon Fish or Cold Meats,and Ase 


certain iis Merits. 


The New Comic Songster. 





FULL OF FUN, AND JUST THE BOOK FOR 
WINTER EVENINGS. 

it contains the very latest humorous pieces intro- 

duced by the best modern comic singers. There are 


TERMS: the melody of cach, and a unique lithographic illustra- 


s2.50a vear, invariably in advance, Single copy, 6 | 
cents, 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending four subseribers will receive a | 





club. 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp | 
for postage. | 
Libera! terms to canrassers. | 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tuk New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tun American News Co,, 119 Nassau street, New 
York. | 








RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion 50: subsequent insertion, 75 
cents, Business not 39 cents per line. The price 
tor advertising is uniform and inflexible, 






Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JouRnNAL, 


must be addressed to Many A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4207, Boston. 


MRS. J. B. PAIGE, 


Inventor of the New Method of Teaching the Piano- 
forte, will attend personally to pupils and fitting of 


616 TREMONT STREET. 
toom and piano-forte furnished. 
Send stamp for new circular. ly 





July 2. 


tion on the cover. 
Price in boards, 60 cents, Sent postpaid on receipt 


| of price. 


OLIVER DITSON « CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


117 and 119 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
New York Wareroonms, 39 and 41 Park Place. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TUCKER'S PATENT BRONZED IRON 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Iron Bedsteads and Cots, Folding Wood Cots. 
Dee. 24. 4t 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattice Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 





MISS L. W. DREW _ 


Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 

Cures Stammering, Lisping;,; 
and other vocal defects. Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 
U. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barristers’ Hall, C. W. Slack, 
Esq., Rev. e E. Hale, and ~_ be Livermore. 

Kooms at 36 Winter street, ton. Hours from 2 
tob P.M. 8m Oct. 3. 
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{ One instant flashing in the sunshine, 
J ot ry. Keen as a saber from its sheath, 
eee naecatiaeeiamiinnietrentiaitns Then lost again the ice beneath. 
THE CHORAL SYMPHONY. 
Is the soul dead that now creates delight 
In every answering soul of this great throng? 
Can death seize that which ever gives new The clamor of some neighboring barn-yard, 
life, ' The lazy cock’s belated crow, 
Or cattle-tramp in crispy snow. 


I hear the rabbit lightly leaping, 
The foolish sereaming of the jay, 
The chopper’s axe-stroke far away; 


\ 
Passing from age to age in rapturous song? 
Can the sea perish while the solemn sound And as in some enchanted forest 
Of ceaseless waves rolls on from shore to The lost knight hears his comrades sing, 
shore ? And near at hand their bridles ring— 
Can proud Niagara he a thing of naught 
While oer its rocks it sweeps with constant 


So weleome I these sounds and voices, 
These airs from far-off summer blown— 


? . “eo 
pear’ i This life that leaves me not alone. 
Can fire be ashes while its tongues of flame 


Fill all the air with glowing, wondrous light ? 
While sunshine falls on every hill and plain, | 

Can we say, “It hath gone and day is night”? | 
Dare not to say, “Beethoven lives no more,” | Rebuke me not, O sapphire heaven! 

The day of that great soul can ne'er be o'er. Thou stainless earth lay not on me 


« | This keen reproach of purity! 
Let the strange frost-work sink and crumble, 
| And let the loosened tree-boughs swing, } 
Till all their bells of silver ring. 


For the white glory overawes me ; 
The erystal terror of the seer 
Of Chebar's vision blinds me. 





WOMAN. 
“Oh woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 


And varying as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 


' Shine warmly down, thou sun of noontide, 
On this chill pageant, melt and move 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, | ‘The winter’s frozen heart with love. 
A ministering angel thou.” ; | ’ 
—Scott’s “Marmion.” | And soft and low, thou wind south-blowing, 


Breathe through a veil of teniderest haze 


And is this all? Has woman, then, 
The prophecy of summer days. 


No higher duty to fulfill, 
Than pamper to man’s varying mood, 
And bow submissive to his will ? 
Upon her face must sickly smiles | 
Be flitting, when smiles please him best? | 
| 
| 


Come with the green relief of promise, 
And to this dead, cold splendor bring 
The living jewels of the spring! 





And silence seal her opening lips, —_ any: a 
When angry passions fill his breast ? atl 15¢ ell il ny $ 


Ah no! too long at flattery’s shrine 
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then he looked as sober as anything and walk- ing with alook of painful annoyance, but her 


it yourself, if you don’t believe me,” he con- I married. Our children take us by surprise, 


| as any time. | not able to conceal some nervous dread. 


dry, for Mrs, Woodcock’s chocolate and white | piye before Mrs. Woodcock should go away 


| step straight into the world. And her heavy | sured mind. 


| top, took her crooked handled green gingham | torture, soon found an errand to her chamber, 


‘who liked to have things happen, and the! “That is it,” said the visitor, inwardly nod- 
worse they happened the better she liked it. ding approvingly to herself. For it is not 
| She was a kind-hearted soul, but something everybody who would have had the skill to 








to talk over was worth as much as her dinner. | touch upon the sore spot so soon. 

“But is it so?” she continued, doubtfully. | But before she had decided upon her next 
“Really and truly, Orson? Now speak the | question Mrs. Seacrest spoke again. 
truth just exactly as it is.” | We are expecting him home soon, Mrs. 

Orson had as much idea of the truth as he | Woodcock, with his wife.” 
had of geology. | “His wife!” cried Mrs. Woodcock. 

“Yes'm,” said he,getting bolder, “The doc-| Even with her discerning foresight she was 
ter said to me, ‘Orson Larely,’ said he,L would | not prepared for this announcement, Ernest | 
not have had this damagement dene to my | Seacrest being yet a junior in the State Uni- 
vintonage not if you had offered me a five versity. | 


hundred dollar bill right in my hand.’ And | — yirjam looked steadily upon her work, flush- 





ed straight into the house. I saw Mrs: Sea- | mother’s tone was blithe as ever. 
crest through the oriole window, and she was | “Yes,” said she. “Ernest is young, isn’t 
erying like fury, You ought to take a look at | pe? But, after all, he is.as old as I was when 


cluded in an aggrieved tone. | coming to be men and women so much sooner 
Mrs. Woodcock did not believe him entirely, | than we expect.” 

to be sure, but yet there might be something | « when do you look for him—then ? fal- 

worth seeing; so after a little reflecting. she | tered Mrs. Woodcock, too much bewildered for 

decided it would be handy to have a dose of | jer usual aptness of questioning. 

salts and senna in the house, and she might “Almost any time; I shall not be surprised 


as well step up to the doctor’s and get it then | if they come to-day,” answered Mrs. Seacrest, 
i 


There was no need to wait for the grass to Not a dread that the married pair might ar- 


calico, guiltless of a pannier and innocent of a | with her long eyes, deep ears and broad tongue. 
train, did not even brush the plain leaves and | Oh, no! Mrs. Woodcock would have scorned 
the fairy speed well blossoms bordering the | herself with contemptuous seorning if such 
well-trodden foot-path that led from her door- | yyworthy jealousy had crossed her self-as- 


pw : : 
ealf-skin shoes squeaked to scorn the idea of} § she sat, and sat, and sat. and sat, while 
wetting through. Mrs. Seacrest sewed, and sewed, and sewed 
So she tied on her log-cabin sun-bonnet, that | and sewed. 


had a pert calico bow prospecting from the Miriam, evidently unable to bear the slow 


Has woman breathed a life-long prayer, 
The graceful form, the wily tongue, 

Hath been to her a dangerous snare. 
Content to be a gilded toy, 

A sign for fashion’s changing dress, 
Has woman been, till she seems lost 

In her own seeming littleness. 
As artist, bending o'er his task, 

Scarce gives him time for food or rest, 
But patient flies his pencil true, 

And deems his latest touch the best; 
As statue, seeming naught to want, 

Except the all-pervading soul, 
So nature deemed her work but rude, 

Till woman formed the perfect whole. 
Then slumber not! to nature true, 

Gird on the panoply of right, 
And let thy star of hope ascend 

With new and never fading light; 
Forth from thy lips, too long kept mute, 

Let words of truth and justice flow. 
Remembering, “They who would be free 

Themselves must always strike the blow.” 
NANTUCKET, Mass. H. M. R. 


—_——_---—--- -- 


A WINTER POEM. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


A sound as if from balls of silver, 


SSE | unbrella, to act the double part of supporter 
| QUALITY HILL. and protector, and set out—not to seek her 
—— fortune, but seek somebody’s misfortune. 
| Mrs. Woodeock sat in the middle of the’ The way to Dr. Seacrest’s was across the | 
| room with her feet on the round of her chair, | green away from the black cotton mills down 
| and her fingers in her ears. by the river; away from the street of stiff | 
“I like to hear thunder well enough: I) white cottages, where the mill operators lived ; 
| don’t know but what I do. {am not any | away from the commonplace, two-story dwell- 
| afraid of that, But Ibe some seart of light” | ings clustering around the church, the store, 
ning,” she said, starting as the heavens blazed | yhe blacksmiths shop and the postoftice; to 
over with a sheet of flame in an instant glory, | a bit of level slightly removed from “The Hol- 
with a crash and roar that found its way | low” by a sloping hill, Here were scattered a 
through two wads of cotton, bursting on her | group of houses where the doctor, the mill- 
ears like the trump of doom. owner, the minister, and two or three prosper- 
“Mercy on me!” shrieked Mrs. Woodcock; | ous farmers lived. Lived, so the Hollow peo- 
“that struck. Now you may rely upon it, as) pie said, “stuck up,” and apart from their 
true as that you are a living creature, that | yejchbors, 
struck !” But this aristocratic isolation was all the 
Mr. Spofford’s old sorrel horse, the only liv- | work of the Hollow, for, as Mrs? Woodcock 
ing creature in sight, made no reply, but kept often said :— 
on nibbling away at the white clover on the; “Folks can choose their own placesin the 
green before the door. He only turned his | world. If they have a mind to hold up their 
back to the driving rain, that flew from the | heads and be something and somebody, they 
west to the east so fast and so heavy it was | can be, or they can be nobody and nothing 
more like a bank of fog than moving drops of | —either one.” 


water; and gave a passing shiver when the | Accordingly she held up her head and made 
herself somebody, equally in the kitchen of 


| rain fall changed to hail, and rattled down in 
stones as large as bird's eggs. Mary Dutly, the Irish laundress, in Speck Lane, 


But Mrs. Woodcock was above the blind | at the lowest dip of the Hollow, and in the 
trust of the beast; as, pale and trembling, she | spacious mansion that crowned the top of 








| 








and found no reason for returning. 

“Wasn't your son’s marriage a little sudden 
to you?” asked Mrs. Woodcock, as soon as she | 
had collected her ideas, 

‘Somewhat. But it is so much better for a 
young man to settle upon one lady, rather | 
than fall into the habit of flirting,” replied | 
Mrs. Seacrest, with cheerful satisfaction. 
“And I have always been in favor of early 
marriages. When people wait until their hab- 
its are crystallized it is much harder to adapt 
themselves—” 

Mrs. Seacrest’s sentence was brought to an 
untimely end by the stopping of a carriage at 
the gate—the doctor’s carriage too, with the 
doctor himself to drive. 

“So it seems she knew all the time they 
were coming this very day, though she made 
it so very vague. And there I was, as my 
good fortune would have it, right in the midst 
of the home-coming,” said Mrs. Woodcock, 
afterwards, in relating the story to Mademoi- 
selle Widger. 

Mademoiselle Widger was the milliner who 
lived only three doors from Mrs. Woodcock, 
and said, “Mon Dieu!” to appear like a French 
woman. She was equally fond of a cup of 
tea and a dish of gossip, and made all Mrs. 
Woodcock’s bonnets for nothing. 

“So there I sat and saw it all,” pursued Mrs. 





Or elfin cymbals smitten clear, 


. : | pressed her hands tighter over her ears, look- | 
Through the frost-pictured panes I hear. 


| ed at a spider’s web in the darkest corner of | 


A brightness which outshines the morning, the room as steadily as if she was sitting for 





Quality Hill. Woodcock. “And what do you think, Made- 
So now she went up to the wide flower bor | moiselle, but Ernest came in with a lady on 





A splendor brooking no delay, 
Beckons and tempts my feet away. 
leave the trodden village highway, 
For virgin snow-paths glimmering through 
A jewelled elm-tree avenue ; 

Where, keen against the walls of sapphire, 
The gleaming tree-bolls, ice embossed, 
Hold up their chandeliers of frost. 


I tread in Orient halls enchanted, 
I dream the Saga's dream of caves 
Gem-lit beneath the North Sea waves! 
I walk the land of Eldorado, 
I touch its mimic garden bowers, 
Its silver leaves and diamond flowers! 
The flora of the mystic wine-world 
Around me lifts on crystal stems 
The petals of its clustered gems! 
What miracle of wierd transforming 
In this wild work of frost and light, 
This glimpse of glory infinite! 
This fore gleam of the Holy City, 
Like that to him of Patmos given, 
The white bride coming down from heaven! 
How flash the ranked and mail-clad alders, 


Through what sharp-glancing spears of reeds | 


The brook its muffled water leads! 

Yon maple, like the bush of Horeb, 

Burns unconsumed ; a white, cold fire 
Rays out from every grassy spire. 

Each slender rush and spike of mullein, 
Low land shrub and drooping fern, 
Transfigured, blaze where’er I turn. 

How yonder Ethiopian hemlock, 

Crowned with his glistening circlet, stands! 
What jewels light his swarthy hands! 

Here, where the forest opens southward, 
Between its hospitable pines, 

As through a door, the warm sun shines, 

The jewels loosen on the branches, 

And lightly as the soft winds blow, 
Fall, tinkling, on the ice below. 

And through the clashing of their cymbals, 
I hear the old familiar fall 
Of water down a rocky wall. 

Vhere from its wintry prison breaking, 
In dark and silence hidden long, 
The brook repeats his summer song. 


| 
} 
| her photograph. | doorway, with the assurance that of a wel- | 
The thunder growled itself to sleep, at last come guest; and tapping confidently on the | 
the lightning flashed its life away, and the | open door, stepped in with a little nod and | 
sun broke out like a sudden smile on a baby’s | courtesy as much out of respect to herself as of 
face. Still the unconscious Mrs. Woodeock | deference to Mrs. Seacrest, and her daughter 
held on to her ears and gazed at the spider's | Miriam, sitting sewing and looking tranquil as 
web until the outer door was flung open, and | though nu storm had ever passed over either 
the chore-boy shuffled in. THe was a hampen- | vineyard or spirit. 
haired, butter-milk eyed lad of fifteen, who | “Dear me! Is it you, Mrs. Woodcock? 
| was either half-witted or half crazed—possibly | How you startled me! Come in. We were 
| both. speaking of you not haif an hour ago,” cried 
“Ho! Aunt Prissy,” he cried; “what are | Mrs. Seacrest, who was a lively, cordial woman, 





you keeping Independence for the day after | as round and flushed as a poppy; and always 
the Fourth? It has all come off as clear as | sittingin the sunshine, no matter what clouds 
new cider, and you are wasting your time sit- | there might be in the sky. 

| ting there like a statue. You better be mend- Mrs. Woodcock came in. “Quite a shower 
| ing my pantaloons.”’ we have had,” said she, dropping upon a vel- 
| As he spoke a sudden sunbeam darted | vet sofa with an air of being very much at 
| through the western window, and flashed | home on velvet. “I noticed, as I came along, 
| athwart the corner. Mr. Hurlbert’s oats are beaten flat, and I 
| 
| 
! 


“If there isn’t a cobweb right in my kiteh- | should not wonder if a good deal ot injury was 
en!” quoth Mrs. Woodcock, deliberately put- | done by the hail.” 
| ting down her fingers and her feet, and going “Very likely,” replied Mrs. Seacrest serene- 
| for a wing—a gray goose wing that hung by a! ly, “The hailstones were very large, but it | 
strip of red calico on a nail behind the door. | has come off beautifully now, and the air | 
| “Oh, you come, Orson? Where did it seems so much purer for the storm.” 
strike?” she continued, appearing to discover Some people might have felt put aside at 
the grinning boy. this—but not Mrs. Woodcock. She perceived 
__ “The hail struck everywhere, particular on that something lay under this placid surface, 
_ Dr. Seacrest’s grape-vine. I haven't heard as | and, never troubled by excess of delicacy, pro- 
| the thunder struck at all, not even on some | ceeded at once to send out her bloodhounds. 
folks’ ears,” returned Orson, who was mainly | “}Jow was it here 2” said she boldly. “Any- 
| composed of a pair of overgrown bare feet, thing damaged about your grounds ?” 
_ blue cotton frock and overalls, a set of broad, | “The dahlias; some of them were broken | 
| white teeth, and a weather-beaten hat with | off—didu’t father say?” responded Mrs. Sea- | 
| wide, slouching brim. 





crest, appealing to her daughter. “And I | 
_ “You don’t mean to say the doctor's grape- | think some glass was broken in the hothouse. 
| vines are hurt essentially, do you?” queried | ‘The doctor had just ordered a different style of 
| Mrs. Woodcock, deaf to the impertinence as | sash, so these are out of the way just in time.” | 
| she had been to the thunder. Everything was always fish that came to. 
“Don't know nothing about no essences,” | Mrs. Woodcock’s net. 
| replied Orson, who was fond of long words, “*Tisn't that,” said Mrs. Woodcock to her. | 
| but not clear as to their use. “But I can tell | self, “Something heavier than hailstones is | 
| youone thing,though. You ought just to see | oy her mind.” 
| the doctor’s new grape vinery he sets so much | So she started on another trail. 
| by. The tendrons and young grapes are fair-| “Heard from Ernest lately ?” 
| ly chewed to bits. Yes'm; I don't expect five | “Not very long since,” replied Mrs. Seacrest, | 
| hundred dollars in goll would put it back carelessly, but with the faintest shadow of a 
| where it was an hour ago.” | shade slipping across her sunny face fur an 
“How you talk!” gasped Mrs. Woodcock, ' instant. 


dered waik leading to Dr. Seacrest’s stately | jis arm older than his mother. ‘My wife,’ | 


! on the Hill they were being covered over like 


said he, and you might have knocked me over 
with one of your feather poppies. There was 
never such a surprise in Throckmorton be- 
fore.” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Mademoiselle, with a 
little foreign scream; “did you learn how it 
happened ?” 

“No more than the dead,” replied Mrs. 
Woodcock, solemnly. “Mrs. Seacrest tried to 
pass it off witli her smooth-it-away manner, 
but, she couldn’t deceive me. I could see she 
had hard work to keep her feelings'in. But 
there she poured the tea and passed the cake 
to that old thing as smiling as the moon. 
She is such a hand to cover up, and make as 
everything is just right that happens to her.” 

“So you staid to tea?” queried Mademoi- 
selle, helping herself to a third eup of that bev- 
erage from Mrs, Woodcock’s round black pot 
as she spoke. 

“Yes, they asked me and I didn’t wait to be 
deened. I thought it would be a good chance 
to see the bride, how she looked and how she 
appeared,” 

“Well, how was it?” asked the milliner, be- 
tween her sips of tea. 

“She appeared well enough, far as that went, 
if she hadn’t seemed old enough to be his 
grandmother. You know Ernest is master 
young looking for his years, and I don’t sup- 
pose he is a day over twenty.” 

“But didn’t you have any surmises how it 
happened to take piace?” pursued Mademoi- 
selle. 

“Well, I suppose she must have been worth 
property,” returned Mrs. Woodcock, who, like 
a wise general, never acknowledged a defeat 
“But for all that, I don’t commend it in him, 
and I had as lief tell him so at his dinner ta- 
ble.” 

While thus the hidden affairs of the doctor's 
family were being discussed and stirred up in 
the Hollow, as a hen stirs among dead leaves, 





the Babes in the Woods. It was never the 


| 


, Seacrest fashion to parade the family skele- 


tons like family jewels. So they ate and | 
drank and laughed and tried to look at the | 
elderly bride without shuddering. 

But the age was not the worst of it. She | 


was homely. And her homeliness was not 
the worst; she was stiff and unattractive in 
manner as well as person. And it was hard- 
ly the consolation that, perhaps, it should 
have been, to perceive the unlimited fondness 
that the boy bridegroom had for his aged 
companion. For it is really a comfort, though 
a small one, to see our friends chafe under 
degradation. Accepting slavery with content- 
ment makes the captive twice a slave. 

However, the less the family felt like saying 
sweet things, the more they pressed the sug- 
ared cake, the ice cream and the strawber- 
ries upon their new member. But all this 
iime there was something in the background 
waiting to be brought forward, and it was the 
bride who had the courage first to touch it. 

“Ernest,” she began with the dominant 
air of an elderly aunt, “an explanation is due 
your father and mother—anid sister,” she add- 
ed, glancing sharply at Miriam, who was 
fairly seasick with disgust and sorrow and 
mortification. 

“Yes, Lily, tell them,” answered Ernest, 
looking at her as though she were sugar can- 
dy. 

The idea of calling that old, black, greasy 
thing, “ Lily!” 

“The truth is, then,” said Lily, turning her 
withered face away from Ernest as though it 
eost her an effort, “by the will of the uncle 
from whom I had my money, unless I mar- 
ried before a certain date, I lost it all. Anda 
kinsman, who was heir-at-law, was very anx- 
ious to inherit it.”’ 

“The old cur wanted Lily himself,” inter- 
posed Ernest, “and he thought if he got her 
property he would be sure to get her. At 
any rate he was resolved to have that. That 
was why we were so secret.” 

Miriam fairly groaned; and even fairy- 
hearted Mrs. Seacrest dropped her napkin 
ring on the floor, and came up from stooping 
for it with wet eyelashes. To think that Er- 
nest had sold himself for this woman’s gold! 
Sv Mrs. Woodcock down in the Hollow was 
right, after all. 

But, as though she suspected the nature of 
their thoughts, Lily went on:— 

“I had some trouble in persuading Er- 
nest,” she said, looking at him fondly through 
her blue glasses, while she patted her gray 
curls and settled hereap. (“I knew you had!’ 
ejaculated Miriam, inaudibly.) “He had a 
foolish notion it would be more heroic to take 
me after I hud lost my property. But I had 
aright to it, and I wanted to keep it.” 

“We had a jolly time, though, dodging old 
Drymar. He is about discovering now, Lily, 
that he isn’t so smart as he thought he was,” 
said Ernest, bursting into a joyous laugh 
that nobody felt the heart to join in. 

Then he took from his pocket the marriage 
certificate, dated that very day. It seemed he 
had telegraphed to his father to meet him and 
his wife at the station not more than five min- 
utes after she had become his wife. 

“We had to turn pretty sharp corners .o 
keep out of Drymar’s way,’ continued Er- 
nest, still chuckling. “He thought he had Lily 
safely locked in her room, wile he sent tor a 
justice, thinking he would frighten her into a 
marriage with him, or at any rate, keep her 
away from any other man till the day had 
gone by. But Lily was better at picking locks 
than he thought; and she came to me, poor 
thing, so out of breath and frightened !” 

Ernest’s voice grew tender and pitiful at 
the thought, and took Lily’s hand in his with 
caressing gesture. 

“T loved her ever since [ have been in col- 
lege, and she knew it, biit we had to keep it to 
ourselves on old Drymar's account, And I was 
dying to marry her; but I didn’t like the idea 
of marrying for money exactly. However, 
there wasn't any help for it then, mother, you 
see. Drymar was ber legal guardian until she 
married, or was of certain age. So chum and 
I fixed her up in her bridal dress, and here we 
are.” 

Upon that the irrepressible bridegroom got 
up and kissed his bride, then led her trom the 
room, saying over his shoulder :— 

“We will be back directly.” 

When they were gone a sorrowful sigh bub- 
bled out of the mother’s soul. 

“Poor boy!” said she; “his heart is all right, 
and I cannot blame him.” 

“I biame him for falling in love with his 
grandmother, in the first place,” said Miriam, 
severely. “And her having money makes it 
all the more horrible. It seems so sordid, even 
though we may know better.” 

Almost before she had done speaking they 
heard Ernest's step on the stairs, and his 
voice in such loving happy tones that it sent 
afresh pain through the listeners. Then he 
appeared with his bright, eurling head and his 
sunny eyes so like his mother’s. But with 
him came, instead of the wrinkled old bride, a 
fair-faced, blushing girl, with a shower of gold- 
en hair, and all the beauty of youth and hap- 
piness on her sweet fice. A lily truly, beauti- 
ful and pure. 

“We had to fix her up in that way, chum 
and I, for fear old Drymar would meet us,’ 
cried Ernest, with a burst of boyish delight at 
the astonished and relieved faces of the fami- 
ly; “and it has been such fun to wateh Miriam 
this evening. Father and mother kept in 
better.” 

“Mon Dieu! Do you call that little creature 
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old enough to be Ernest’s grandmother?” | 
whispered Mademoiselle Widger to Mrs. 
Woodcock, leaning over her pew railing on 
the next Sabbath as the Seacrests came into 
chureh. 

Mrs. Woodcook looked, took off her eye- 
glasses, wiped them and looked again. 

“Mercy on me! and I sat as near her that 
day as I am to the minister now! Howa 
body's eyes will deceive them!” she cried, 
HOW CHRISTINE NILSSON SPENT CHRIST- 

MAS. 

Sycamore, an Illinois town, containing from 
3000 to 4000 inabitants, has a large Swedish 
population who are faithful to their Lutheran | 
traditions, and have been engaged for some | 
time in the erection of a chureh edifice. Fru- 
gal, temperate and industrious as the Swedes 
are, they do not acquire fortunes by farming 
more rapidly than other people, and the 
church spire was very tardy in pointing heav- 
enward. Nilsson went to Chicago, a Swede 
and proud of her birth. The younger Jenny | 
Lind wou'd not despise the example of her | 
great predecesser. In came a deputation from 
Sycamore, and cried, “Christine, come and | 
sing for your poor Swedish countrymen at | 
Sycamore.” Said she, “I will come on Christ- 
mas day.” 

At 11 A. M.on Sunday, Nilsson stepped into 
her carriage at the door of the Sherman 
House and was driven to the Galena depot, | 
where a special train awaited her on the Syca | 
more branch of the Northwestern road. She | 
was accompanied by Brignoli, Verger, Vieux- | 

| 


temps, Bosoni, her agreeable duenna, and a 
few invited friends. The ride was some three 
hours in length, and the charming vivacity of | 
Nilsson would have made three hours more 
perfectly satisfactory to those who had the | 
good fortune of sharing the journey with her. | 
Brignoli recounted how he broke his colla: 
bone on a certain railroad, and sued for three 
times as much money as he received, at which | 
Nilsson’s merriment was epidemic aud Ver- | 
ger became hilarious. But when Brignoli ad- 
mitted that as the coach capsized and he fell, | 
and Parepa fell upon him, her weight on | 
heavier than the suit for damages, Nilsson | 
glanced menacingly, and the humbled tenor | 
told in accents sweet as good French and bad 
English permitted, how he had written Ave 
Maria for Mile. Nilsson, which was better than 
Gounod’s, but she must not tell anybody, 
Verger saw Switzerland as the train dailied 
at Geneva, and the town was out to see the 
passing diva. Vieuxtemps composed sprightly 
romances on themes suggested by Western 
prairies, but rarely took his jealous eye away 
from the violin-case, which was wrapped as 
warmly as a Norwegian in midwinter. The 
whole party were gay and talkative, and Nil- 
sson and Vieuxtemps furnished sotto voce 
nusic by an essayed duet on Shoo Fly. Vieux- 
emps as a vocalist is only surpassed by Nil- 
son, and several millions of other people, | 
smateur and professional. 
Sycamore was reached, where carriages | 
nd acrowd were waiting. The elegant home | 
? Dr. Orlando Bryan gladly welcomed Miss | 
ilssou and her friends, and after a generous 
ich the party were driven to the Methodist | 
iureh, which was filled to its utmost capacity | 
t three dollars a head. The programme of a | 
Sacred Concert’’ was distributed, and read as | 





follows :— | 
Cujus Animun (Stabat Mater)... ..sceseeeeees Rossini | 
Signor Brignoli. | 
AVE Maria ...cccccccccccccsccesssevvevesccees Gounod | 
Mile. Christine Nilsson, 
Cantanique. .....02+sceccee seers oC000escesesees Favre 
Signor Verger. | 
“olin Obligato. ..... 6.2000 ceeeeeeces M. Vieuxtemps 
omance (ViO!IN) .......0+.seeeceeeees M. Vieuxtemps | 
M. Vieuxtemps. | 
ong—“‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair’........ Handel | 
Mile. Christine Nilsson. 
YROTO . occcvesercceese secscncvescesscecene Donizetti | 


Sale Diee POON ions 5 ccsicccsssecosseorees Rossini | 
Mile. Christine Nilsson, 


Brignoli and Verger never sang so well in 
Chicage as they did in Sycamore, Of course, 


they were paying a personal compliment to | lessness, ignorance and indifference has already | 
Nilsson, at whose beck they were there, and | fastened upon us a race of miserable, purpose- , 


from whose palms they received warm plau- 


the strings as though his romance was wholly 
of the Sunday order and slightly miscalled. 
The faces of the Sunday audience of the | 
Methodist church were also appropriately 
grave. It was singular how the gravity van- 
ished at the pyrotechnics of Vieuxtemps’ ‘ St. 
Patrick’s Day!’ 

If there were any Puritans in the church, 
with New England notions of violins and 
Sundays, New England cannot safely claim 
their allegiance henceforth. 

As for Nilsson, she, too, sang with even un- 
usual fervor, and at each dying away of her | 
cadenzas, the house became wild. She sang | 
in encore, “IIome, Sweet Home” and “ ’Way 
Down the Suwanee River,” to the infinite de- 
light of the listeners. 

The tickets, as we have said, were $3 each, 
and mauy of the Swedes felt they could not 
pay this sum, even for the benefit of their 
own chureh, At Nilsson’s suggestion, these 
people were gathered in another hall not far , 
distant, and whither, without ceremony, she 
walked over the snow to greet them. The | 
stairs she climbed to reach the rustic stage | 
would appall a less warm heart. First, Brig- | 
noli and Verger sang the “Rataplan” duet 
with so much vigor that they enjoyed it 





, and eried alternately. 


| ment, they are false to the high trust repose 


almost as much as did the audience, whose 
applause rendered more alarming the concert 


hall, whose peculiar construction, and Christ- | 


mas day, reminded one of the stable of Bethle- 
hem. Vieuxtemps played with enthusiasm, 
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themselves of by their folly, ignorance or neg- | ventions, upon the forms of our American | 


lect. 


woman—rich in health, strong in love, abound- 
ing in charity, large enough to bear w'th the 


and the people think better than they ever | shortcomings of weaker people, severe only in 


| did of the instrument from which their fair | judgment of herself. 
countrywoman learned the fortamento of | 


But if such women are to be the rule instead 


her voice. She sang Ave Maria and two of the exception, they must be taught to respect 
Swedish ballads. at which the Swedes laughed | their own womanhood, and exact from men 


Ernander, of the ITem- 


the reverence that it deserves. They must be 


landet, who was one of the party, made a little | taught that they are the helpers and coadju- 


eight songs in an hour, stepped off the stage. 


| The people crowded around her, with Swed- 


ish ejaculations. She spoke warmly and kind 
ly to all who addressed her, and gave her 


cheek to the women whose lips sought it. 
, She knelt on the plain board floor and kissed 


all the children, and greeted, among others, 
a Swedish woman who came forward with a 
tremble on her lips, for she had been a play- 


| mate of Christine’s twenty years ago in Smo- 


land, where they bore fagots together from 
the wood. 
A bounteous dinner at Dr. Brand’s added 


| another enjoyment to the festivity, and after 


affectionate adieus, the party were again on 
their way to Chicago. The trip was a faster 


| one homeward, and at 11.30 Miss Nilsson en- 
| tertained the troupe and her guests with such 
' a supper as the Sherman House knows how to 


prepare.—Chicago Post. 





THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMEN. 


Much has been said and written of late years 
upon this subject, but very little that is at all 
satisfactory, or that bears upon those aspects 


of the question most vitally interesting to wo- | 


men. 
The truth is, that the works of this class are 


| all written by men, from a sentimental rather 


than a practical point of view, and not only be- 
tray ignorance of facts, from the woman’s 


standpoint, but the direct interest they have in | 


concealing them, 

On the other hand, to women themselves the 
subject is one of extreme delicacy. Of their 
own bodies, their powers, or their needs, they 
know little or nothing; and so strictly is the 


| subject tabooed by common consent, that no 


work upon the physical wants or relations of 


women has ever been written by a woman, | 
notwithstanding that it is her province—that lj 


it involves questions upon which she alone is 
competent to express an opinion or form a 


judgment, and that the weifare of the race is | 


concerned in the result. 


The root of the whole matter undoubtedly | 
lies in the wicked and debasing theory that 


woman was made for man,and must, there- 
fore, accept his will, and his interpretation of 
all matters in which she herself is concerned. 
This subverts the whole theory and intention 
of Divine Providence, which placed in the 
hands of men and women two foreces—one 


| physical, the other moral; the former active 


and assertive, the latter receptive and emo- 
tional; but both necessary—one to develop 
and utilize the resources of nature, the other 
to modify and control the tendency to arro- 
gance and selfishness which must always exist 
with the exercise of merely human power. 
To accomplish their proper work, however, 


beth men and women must have free develop- | 


ment and right discipline. If men control the 


moral faculty in women through the strength | 


of their physical capacity, the Divine purpose 


_ is thwarted and the effort rendered nugatory ; 
| if, on the other hand, women yield their best | 
instincts and convictions to the demands of | 


the coarser and more positive masculine ele- | . / 
q | Women, They form the basis and bring to- 


and | gether the varied elements which grow out 


in them, and must suffer the humiliating 
disastrous consequences, 


The knowledge of the truth concerning their | ™ 


own physical life is of the highest importance 
to women themselves. Their astonishing care- 


| speech in Swedish, and Nilsson, after singing | tors of men in the great work of bringing man- 


| kind up from its lowest estate to a realization 
| of its high destiny ; and that a life of gimerack- 
ery and gewgaws, and toils over a little more or 
less of pulls and pads and paint, is a sight over 
| which angels might weep. 

As sad and fruitless is the other extreme» 


es fur impossible good. Whoever we are, and 
nto whatever position in this world we are 


ome of the race, and it is our business to be as 
complete men and ascomplete women as any 
that have ever lived, ‘ 

1c is not our clothing, or anything outside of 
us, that is of real consequence; it is ourselves ; 
and our first efforts should be directed to the 
improvement, development and preservation of 
ourselves, bodily, mentally and _ spiritually. 
| The fashion of a sléeve changes every few 
| months; but the arm is always there, and if it 
is round, fair and strong in a good eause, it mat- 
| ters very little how it is clothed, 
| 


| 
| 


Beauty does not consist of magnesia pasted 
| over adirty skin, or rats’ tails twisted into thin, 


tles bunched over a flat, broken spine. 

It shows itself in clear, honest eyes; it man- 
tles the cheeks with natural blushes ; it inspires 
the light, flexible frame, communicates an elec- 
tric buoyaney to the limbs, flashes through 
the bright threads of shining hair, and lives in 
| that perfect possession, knowledge and control 
of one’s self which belongs to the highest or- 
der of humanity. 

What this nation, what every nation wants. 
is mothers-—mothers who were first pure,sen- 
| sible, conscientious, self-perfected women. 
How few mothers ever think of impressing 
upon their daughters the fact that beauty, and 
| particularly the personal influence and magnet- 


ism of women, depends mainly upon their per- 
| sonal habits! Habits of meanness, of self-in- 
dulgence, of trickery, create an atmosphere 
which is as perceptible to a truthful person as 
the clouds upon a November sky. The fea- 
tures may be regular, the eyes of the proper 
color, the company manners attractive, but, if 
there is not truth and honesty, these will not 
| win affection and sympathy. We are accus- 
| tomed to speak of such a person as of one who 
is always thinking of herself; but in reality 
| she is not thinking of herself, but her belong- 
ings. The size of her puffs, or the length of 
| her train, are of infinitely greater importance 
to her than the cleanliness of her hair or the 
| healthful condition of her skin and body. 
Upon herself—that is, upon her own organism 
—she scarcely bestows a thought, while upon 
| the question of whether she shall buy false 
curls or braids she bestows the anxious thought 
of many sleepless nights. 
| Butitis time to speak of actual details which 
mar the physical lives of women, particularly 


| in this country, where society is constituted of 
quite different materials from that of almost 
any other. 

English society, and particularly French so- 
| ciety, is composed, it may be said, of married 


| of individual and family life. In this country, 

arried women, as if their object had been ac- 

‘complished on the consummation of that 

| event, retire into the background, and leave the 
field clear for younger competitors, 


The result of this is, that the race of natural 


less, imbecile creatures, powerless fur good, but | Young girls is almost extinct. As soon as they 
dits. Vieuxtemps gravely drew his bow across | plastic tools in the hands of others for evil, and , are Out of school, and even while they are in 


utterly unconscious, apparently, of the object 
for which they were created. 

The influence of woman, if it is anything, 
should be saving to man, 
made more beautiful in form, more pure in 
heart, more gentle and self-sacrificing in her 
life. Her body is the actual temple of the hu- 
man soul—it enshrines it, it brings it forth, it 
stamps it with the eternal seal of humanity. 
Is it not, then, of the greatest importance that 
this temple should be worthy of its uses? that 
women should know, and be taught to avoid, 
whatever will injure, impair or retard their 
influence and efforts in the province exclusive- 
ly assigned them ? 

At present women are actuated by the most 


To that end she is | 


' school, they are already practiced in all the 


| arts which, pardonable as they may be in a 
| woman whose attractions are on the wane, 


| 


and upon whom no longer depends the wel- 


| fare of children unborn, are inexcusable in 


} 
| 
| 
j 


contradictory considerations, and it is not at | 


| allsurprising that they produce the most in- | 
_ congruous results. They depreciate their most | 


important function by despising its duties and | 


| neglecting its most imperative obligations; 


they consider the evidence of health as un- | 


| genteel and vulgar; the labor necessary to 


beauty as showing a want of polite education- 
Yet all their efforts are devoted to securing ar- 


young women, whose special charms of truth 
and modesty are impaired and overpowered 
by the attempt to rival the maturer attrac- 
tions of older women. 

The adoption of pads by girls, in order to 
form an artificial bust, is an outrage upon 
truth and nature which no sensible mother 
ought to permit. In the first place, it destroys 


the functions of the organs, which are among | 


the most delicate and important of the system. 
It impairs their beauty by depriving them of 


healthful air-nourishment, and adds nothing | 


to the aggregate of attractions, as they are 
never in harmony with the general appear- 
ance. 

American girls are characterized by a pecul- 
iarly fragile, slender, delicate style of beauty, 


| which has a charm of its own, and the protu 
health as“low;” a love of truth and natural | 


berances which belong to the matron, or the 


| Stout, well developed form of a sturdy German 
|or French peasant-girl, are unnatural, and 
tificial resemblances to those natural and wo- suggest only gross ideas when simulated by 
manly qualities which they have deprived ' cotton padding, or even more artistic inven- 


It is next to the angels to be a beautiful, pure | 


which turns life into a mere charnel-house of | 
dead hopes, selfish sighs and groans, vain wish- | 


born, our principal honor and happiness de- | 
pend upon ourselves. An individual is an epit- | 


straggiing, unkempt hair, or of horse-hair bus- | 


| girls. 


j at the best, peculiarly trying to women, and 
render it difficult for them to perform their 
| natural functions in a good and conscientious 
|manner, It is of the highest importance, 
_ therefore, that no impediments should be 
placed in their way—that they should be 
| habituated to a healthful, truthful, pure life, 
free from nervous disorders, and from all those 
| physical weaknesses which are the conse- 
quence of indulgence or neglect. 
| ‘The possibilities for American women are 
| very great, with or without suffrage. It is 
the r own fault if they do not wield a powerful 
influence upon the laws, custoins, institutions 
and opinions of the future. The best men 
every where acknowledge their rights, personal, 
if not political, their powers, and the necessity 
for theit codperation m order to secure great 
humanitary results. 

Let American women set themselves stead- 
fastly at work to render themselves worthy of 
this faith, this confidence. Let them throw 
aside falsities, trickeries, and deceptions of all 
kinds, and come up to the standard of simple 
truth and honesty, 

With less of social demand upon husbands 
and fathers, we should have less of fierce, 
worldly strife, less of nervous korror and busi- 
hess anxiety. With woman at her post, com- 
petent for her duties, and willing to fulfill them, 
jife would assume a very different and much 
| more attractive aspect. Women appear selfish 
| aud heartless who are only suffering trom the 
| miserable folly or wickeduess which defrauded 

them of health and strength, and the possibil- 
| ities of their womanhood. 

Oh, mother! whose only anxiety is to see 
your daughter married, to get her off your 
| hands, do you ever think of the childless 
| sickly, nervous, neglected, wretched wi‘e she 
| will become? Do you ever consider yourself 
| responsible in the smallest degree for the so- 
| cial fraud you are pexpetrating? Did it not 
| commence with neglect in her infancy, go on 
| with the gratificaticn of your vanity in her 

youth, until all that was natural and true had 
| been crushed out, and complete itself in this 
thing of paint and patches, which you are try- 
ing to pass off on some man as a woman—as 
a good and honest wife ? 

For shame! Let womanhood itself protest 
against this desecration of its altars—let it de- 
mand for the generation to come a physicai 
life, simple and pure, free from the dictates of 
vanity or the tyranny of fashion—a life which 
will present in the American woman the em- 
bodiment of the highest ideals of perfect wo- 
manhood —the inspiration and reward of man. 
—dJennie June, in Demorest’s Magazine. 


| 








“HUMOROUS, 


Oliver Wendell Homes calls a kiss a lisping 
| consonant. He should have added, also, that 
it usually follows a-vowal. 





“T live by my pen,” said an editor, wishing 
to impress a young lady. “You look as if you 
lived in one,” was the reply. 

“Aunt, why do you sit out the long sermons 
of that minister?” asked niece. “My dear,” 
replied aunt, “they accustom me to eternity.” 

Mother: “Now, Charlie, run and fetch the 
beer.” Charlie: “Ugh! it’s a-rainin’ so ’ard 
taint fit to turn a dog out in. Can’t ye send 
gran’father ?” 

A temperance editor, in drawing attention 
to an article against ardent spirits in one of 
his papers, says: “For the ‘Effects of Intem- 
perance’ see our inside!” 

A Connecticut ruralist, whose load of hay 
was found to develop several healthy boul- 
ders, remembered that he ‘“druv putty clus to 
a stun wall,’ on his way to market. 

A little girl asked her brother what was 
capital punishment, and he said he thought 
that it was being locked up in the cupboard 
with the jam and other nice things. 

“Why do you applaud so?” asked a gentle- 
man of a friend, after the performance of a 
long and particularly stupid piece of music. 
“Because it is finished!” he replied. 

A physician said of a quack, that “he was 
such an ignoramus, that, if he could take a 
| lantern and go down inside his patient, he 
couldn't find out what the matter was.” 





A “Big Indian” strayed away from his camp 
and got lost. Inquiring the way back, he was 
asked: “Indian lost?” “No,’ said he, dis- 
dainfully, “Indian no lost—wigwam_ lost.” 

| Striking his breast, he exclaimed: “Indian 
here!” 


A French lady, on her arrival in this coun- 
| try, was careful to eat only such dishes as she 
| was acquainted with, and being on one occa- 
| sion pressed to partake of a dish new to her, 
| she politely replied, “No, I thank you, 1 eat 
| only my acquaintances.” She thought she 
had expressed herself in admirable English. 

Ata California fair several bottles of strain- 
ed honey were put on exhibition, when a chap 
put a bottle of castor oil with the rest. Sev- 
| eral old ladies sampled it, with the same re- 
sult. The opinion of all who tried it was, 
that the bee who laid it was a fraud. One 
old lady said even the bees had got to cheat- 
ing nowadays. 





The climate and habits of this country are, | 





FOR THE IN- 
Rt of ota pees 
ical Cure of Ce ‘eet, 
Rheumatism, Neu- 
Headache, Dys- 
pep-ia, Loss of Vital Pow- 
er, Nervous Prostration 
or Debility, and all oth- 
er Nervous Diseases. 
Sold by druggists. Send 
stamp for circular. Ad- 
dress 
VOLTAIC ARMOR 
ASSVCIATION, 


Dec. 24. 4t 149 Tremont Strect, Beston. 








HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 
Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 

LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, 
constantly on hand or made to order. Private Kooms 
for Ladies’ Hair-Dressing and Champooing. Chil- 
dren's Hair cut in the neatest style. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 

Oct. 15. 3m 
Miss A. L. Knowlton, 
120 Tremont Sireet, Room 12, 
Dress Making and Millinery. 
MACHINE SEWING, STAMPING AND PINKING. 

ork cut and basted,and made ready for seam- 
Wees to finifh at home. 
stres ms reasonable, orders promptly attended to, and 
Ter neatly done. lm Dec. 24. 


sé i 
THE “KEYSTONE 
SILENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, makinga tight lock-stitch perfectly 
fair on both sides, It has the new patent le-hold- 
er. Nospringing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing fron coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed’’ and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 
No. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. , 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KeLLy’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
Nov. 12. 8m 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, H. land Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 
ZION’S 


HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR— 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 


Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN— 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS, 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE, 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 
Address, 
. E. D. Winslow, 

PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 





Dee. 31. BOSTON. 5m 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 


FLORENCE, Nov., 1870. 

DEAR JoURNAL:—A huge package of pa- 
pers feted our arrival in the City of Flowers, 
not all of which have I yet had time to look 
over so absorbing is the sight-seeing in these old 
towns full of interest to our art-starved eyes. ' 

Ienclose my mite for the Bazar, wishing I 
were at home to put my weeds and mosses 
into some of those pretty nothings that used 
to coin money for the soldiers. After the Fait 
please spend your first dollar for tracts to send 
to my beloved Green Mountain State. It is 
the richest missionary field in the known 
world. Vermont is a little bundle of contradic- 
tions. With entire personal liberty in most | 
directions, there has always existed a-very neb- | 
ulous idea of it in others. As proof of the 
first, my sainted mother, more years ago than 
Llike to remember (not having the slightest 
wish to be reminded I’m on the roadjto anoth- 
world till I have exhausted the pleasures and | 
knowledges of this) was admiuistratrix of three 
estates and guardian of the money interests of 
orphan children till some of them were of age | 
to cast the vote denied to her, and any inti- 
mation that a man’s aid was necessary would 


have been considered absurd. 

But to this little farming town, with its | 
three “stories” and as many meeting-houses, 
where she exercised rights not yet given to | 
women even in Massachusetts, there came, 
while I was still a child in pantaletts, Col. 
Miller, who, having done his work in Greece, | 
was pleading the cause of the slave in the 
State whose boast it was her soil had never 
been trodden but by free feet. He made a | 
speech in the old schoolhouse whose only fur- 
niture consisted of well-hacked benches and 
desks and the ugly stove whose original was 
invented by the Seer of Stockholm. 

I remember his touching stories of slave 
mothers and slave children; I remember also 
that when he would speak again ‘‘the select- 
men” forbade it lgst rumor thereof should 
come to the ears of some slave holding broth- 
er. So free was speech in dear Vermont in 
the days following “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” Well, he made one convert, and for many | 
along day thereafter I had the honor of be | 
ing pointed at by my schoolmates as an Abo- | 
litionist, an honor neither man, woman nor 
child wished to share with me. And ever | 
since I have “had a trick” of getting into the | 
minority till now in this grand uprising of my 
sex I am on the side bound to win. 

But don’t forget the tracts tor Vermont. 

A letter in one of the papers gave me a lit- ; 
tle heartache. Of course I do not hold you | 








I have sent you notices of what women on 
this side of the water are doing to bring about 
peace. But I fear we must continue the role 
of lint-scrapers and jelly-makers till we are in 
such position our opinions will carry with 
them something besides moral force. That 

' has always been conceded to us, and to it men 
pay the same attention they do to all things 
merely moral, Bismarck, says “Even a success- 
ful war is an evil per se to any country,” yet 
the Germans fight on. The German women 
have withdrawn from the International Peace 
League on account of the protest addressed to 
the leaders of the armies now so triumphantly 
proving their civilization, to say nothing fof 
their Christianity. 

We cannot marvel when we remember how 
we were borne along by the current of opin- 
ion during our own war, how impatient we 
were at any suggestion of the propriety of 
making peace with our own kindred, no mat- 
ter whence it came, how in indignant reply 
we shouted, 

“As He died to make men holy, let us Kill to 
make men free!” 
And I very much fear, in spite of our present 


' sincere love of peace, should we be dragooned 


into a war with England, as looks likely if 
Washington and Marblehead unite their forces, 
the like would happen again. 

If it were relevant I wouid ask why Massa- 


; chusetts and the House of Representatives tol- 


ate the worse than “plantation lash” held over 
them? De gustibus I wonder if the time 
will ever come in America when character 
will be a consideration in choosing law-ma- 
kers, and by that I mean what all the acts of 


a man’s life have made him, and not the mere | 


—Does he howl on the right side of the ques- 
tion that happens to engage public attention ? 

“But in our war we were fighting for a 
principle.” Doubtless. But so say all who 
fight. In this most wicked war now waging 
in the beginning the right seemed all on the 
side of Germany; now, if ever a people fought 
for their altars and their fires, the French are 
doing so. 


At the close of a public conference held in | 


Berlin afew days ago (I don’t think Jacoby was 


present) Dr. Von Holtzendorff, well known | 


to you all for the noble work he has done for 
women, known to Europe as Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the Royal University and as 
authority upon International Law, said: “To- 
day we retake these countries, Alsace and 
Lorraine, for our defense, for our security 
against the vengeance of an enemy, full of 
hate and rancor, and we do so as an act of 
strict necessity. The same law of defense 


requires that we should demand the cession | 


of a post in the waters of Eastern Asia [do 
they speak German in Cochin China] where 
we can make a station for our fleet, that at 


| eovetousness there is pretty much the same 

proportion. Yet of the four hundred and 
, ninety-nine wives, four hundred conceal, 
| cover up, silently endure, the terrible secret, 
| while the one husband mourns over the frail- 
| ty of his wife in the study of his pastor, and 
| to the ear of a friend, and probably complains 

of it toa court of law. It is the same betweeu 
| brother and sister. The secrets a woman 


| talks about are the kind that are unimportant | 


| and mostly pleasant to hear. But of serious 
| secrets she is as reticent as the grave. That 
; is our observation, and in our relation as phy- 


' sician, ordained minister, and lawyer, we have | 


' had room for a good deal of observation.—Jn- 
dustrial Protector. 





All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


| MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
| onus, We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 

Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 
| chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


| “ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex- 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 
Dee. 10. 3m 


CPHAILS 


GOLD MEDATL 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 
Pianos from $250 to $1000. Pianos to let. 
PIANOS SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Dee. 10. 2m 


_ LADIES’ 
| J SUPPORTERS, 


—“ INVENTED AND FITTED BY 
MRS. L. W. TUCK. 








} 
| Something new and convenient. A supporter based 
upon HyGienic Peincivtes. Also 
Elastic Bandages, Trusses, Invalids’ Core 
sets and Porous Rubber Plasters. 
| 2% Winter Street, (Room 17,) 
| BOSTON. 
| Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 3m 


| FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


Nov. 12, 


! 


responsible for the opinions of correspondents, | every threat, at every demand sent out from , 144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


and I well know no such expressions could | 


have come trom the large-hearted, large-brain- | ture from the French. Let the German peo- | 
ple remember the excellent advice Klopstock | 
gave them: ‘Not to be too modest, because 


ed, editor of the JounNAL. It may be we need 

nothing France can give, but from anything | 
so narrow as “a Puritan Anglo-Saxon reform” , 
00d Lord deliver us! If our banner is not | 


broad enough to wrap in its folds those of all 
tongues and all creeds it is no better worth | 
fighting for than the oriflammes and gonfa- | 
lons that before now have been shaken to the | 
breeze. 

Apropos, in one of the issues sent me I find | 
the question, “Can women fight?” and in- | 
stances are given of Women who could and 
did fight, but none of recent date. I send you 
a letter taken from the Diritto of Firenze for | 
the benefit of “the stern Republican” who, | 
judging from his benighted condition, must 
have progressed through the world in the | 
mode suggested by “H. B. B.” | 

The company of the franc tireurs of the | 
Jura, united with those of L——,make an effee- | 
tive of about 150 men, who intend to hold the | 
woods, harass the enemy and intercept con- 
voys. This company is under the command 
of a lieutenant, whose history is most strange, 
with whom I passed a couple of hours, charm- 
ed by conservation full of instruction and en- 
thusiasm. 

The lieutenant is about thirty years old, 
experienced in the tactics of war, and to audac- 
ity unites a dose of the prudence so necessary 
when we have opposed to us a skillful enemy 
and our foe outnumbering us. This lieuten- 
ant isa woman. She is the commandant of 
the post of L——, beloved and esteemed by all. 
Some time ago, while teaching in Poland, ex- 
traordinary circumstances and warm attach- 
ment toa princess in whose service she was 
led her to take an active part in an insurrec-. 
tion without ever having her sex suspected 
She became nothing iess than a Captain of 
Uhlans. 

Afterwards she sojourned in Germany, 
knowing perfectly the language of the coun- 
try. Recently, having no family ties, she has 
been giving to the French the benetit of her 
experience, and although she had never fought 
on fvot, she put herself at the head of the 
franc-tireurs, who respect her much and would 
follow her blindfold. 

Most religious, our lieutenant will be at the 
same time chaplain and surgeon of the little 
troop. She is provided with a case of instru- 
ments, that she may give iramediate assistance 
to the wounded, and with a crucifix to press 
to the lips of the dying. For herself she 





Paris, our ships may not be in danger of cap- 


foreign people do not know how fine a thing 
is the error thou committest through excess 
of modesty.” 

Now I feel certain that if, at the Frauen- 


Conferenz a year ago, I had asked Dr. Von | 


Holtzendorff if he believed it right to transfer 
whole communities from one allegiance to 
another without consulting them, he would 
unhesitatingly have answered, No. So true 
is it that “distress and danger crush the in- 
fluence of higher morality,” and not only is 
this higher morality crushed by distress and 
danger, but it is drowned in the intoxication 
of success. 

Daily and hourly giving thanks for the 
waste of waters that separates us from the 
“people that march in the van of civilization,” 
but are always marching, Yours truly, 

KATE N. DoGcetrt. 
BUSINESS LETTERS, 

[All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 

Business letters received to Jan. 11th:— 

M. A. Leonard, Mrs. A. A. Haskell, W. Be- 
mus, J. H. Wells, Mrs. L. M. Cooley, Mrs. T. 
C. Stiles, Miss Mary Rawson, L, A. Holcomb, 
T. W. Higginson, W. W. Boynton, B. H. 
Williams, B. M. Cowles, Ann T. Greely» 
Mrs. Gilbert Hartshorn, A. C. Payson, Mrs. J. 
C. Mather, S. M. Foos, Phebe B. Dean, Mary 
E. Drew, 8S. B. B. Memfield, Seneca Beans, 
Swithen C. Shortlidge, Miss H. T. Shepherd, 
Mrs. Sarali Russell, Mrs. B. G. Houghton, Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, Mr. George Frost, J. B. Austin, 
Mrs. O. J. Griswold, W. B. Stone, Betsey G. 
Houghton, M. L. Pomeroy, Rowland Ellis, 
Seth Hunt, Ludlow Patton, J. W. Carter, Mrs. 





Lita B. Sayles, H.S. Donne, Mary F. Davis, | 


Miss E. C. McFarland, Aaron M. Powell, Mary 
A. Parker, Mrs. T. D. Howard, Clara A. Nye, 


J. K. Wildman, Emily A. Williams, Mrs. G. S. 
Smith, Mrs. A, Howell, Sarah H. Pillsbury, 


carries a gun and a revolver with six barrels. | George W. Reed, Mrs. H. S. Loomis. 
This woman Captain seems to me the very | _— = 


ideal of a soldier. She would gladden the 
hearts of those divines who used to advise 
Kansas emigrants to go thither “with the Bi- 
ble in one hand and Sharpe s rifle in the other.” 
I believe to use the rifle effectively the Bible 
must be laid aside. 





It is an old quib upon women that they can 
not keep a secret; but the fact is, they are the 
| only part of humanity who can. A wife keeps 
her husband’s secrets much better than he 
| does hers. We calculate that there is one 
drunken wife to about four hundred and nine- 
ty-nine drunken husbands. In gambling, 


licentiousness, lying, cheating, hypocrisy and | 


173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND. | 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 38m 





NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157%=<=sTremont Streete==-157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other 
Mirrors, Drapery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEO. W. WARE & CoO., 





Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 
‘Or INSTALLMENTS. @& 
$5. ha $5. 
| REMOVAL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE; 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 


and spacious rooms 
323 Washington street, cor. West 


ny in New England FOR CASH. 
Cash by $5 Monthly Installments, or may 
be paid for in Work. 
Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any plan will 
find it to their advantage to call before purchasing. 
Dee. 10. 3m 


x 






1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 





Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 


| adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
| tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 
HOURS. Lapres—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GENTLE- 
MEN—6 to 84 A. M., 2toy¥ re’. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
P| and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly ay 23. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of .Sain’l Laycock & Sons’ 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 

H. B. oa { SUMNERIAPPLIN. 

D. W. Suaw. LE. A. LAWRENCE. 

| Dee. 17. BOSTON. 3m 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
| more secure than any other method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
Sawyer & Lane, 


{ 

| 

SURGEON DENTISTS, 

| 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

| N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
| 





Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 


| “PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” | 


We have removed from 130 Tremont street to the new | 


where we shall sell all the first class SEWING MA- | 
CHINES on more favorable terms than any Compa- | 


Turkish Baths, ! 


lation; water spray, douche, shower or a | 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, , 


W.H. Carpenter, M. D., 


Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases 
of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 


For the accommodation of his patients, many of 
| whom find it inconvenient to visit his residence upon 
| Rollins street, has taken pleasant and accessible rooms 
at 

No. 147 TREMONT St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P.M. 

Dr. C. will, upon application, (deliver, or forward 
to any address, a copy of the Boston JovrNAL, con- 
taining, besides a descriptive article upon Catarrh and 
| Deafness, six columns of testimonials of Permanent 

Cures, with proofs of their being genuine and relia- 

ble. 48—6m—eow Sept. 3. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE, 


— AXD— 


WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


This monthly, which closes its 13th volume with 





' the most able, original and practical journals published, 


in its treatment of health, and diseases and_their cure, | 


, and especially as affecting wonian in the capacity of 
| wife, mother and citizen, lays new claims to the fa- 
| vor of the public fur the coming year, 1871, by pre- 
senting itself in improved mechanical appearance, in 
| fine tinted covers, with a graceful new title-page, and 
| by its very attractive programme of matter. 
Dr. James C. Jackson, the widely known, skill- 
ful and accomplished Physician-in-Chief of “Our 
Home on the Hillside,” in addition to occasional con- 
tributions, is to have three Series of Articles. 1. 
“Interviews with Invalids:’’ Covering the ‘case of 
a skeleton girl who was cured;” of an “insane allo- 
pathie physician cured ;” “a gutter drunkard cured ;” 
| an “apparently incurable soreleg cured; “case of 
opium-eating cured; “a hypochondriae banker 
cured ;”’ ete., ete,, ete, Second Series: “Incidents and 
Reminiscences in my Life:’’ Consisting of entertain. 


| 


Care of the Hair, 2. Preservation of the Teeth, 3, 
Training of theEyes, 4. 
Developing the 
Healthy. 7. Insuring Healthy Action of the Bowels. 
| 8. Care of the Legs and Feet. 9, Clothing the Body. 
‘10. Getting Plenty of Sleep, 11. 
12. Choice of a Profession. 

The editor, MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., 
who, since its first issue, has conducted this journal 
with much tact and ability promises twelve articles 
on the “Domestic Habits of Woman: 1. The Wo- 
man Herself, 2. Her Husband. 8. Her Children, 
4. Her House, 5, Cooking, 6. Sewing. 7. Re- 
ceiving Company. 8. Social and Religious Associa- 
| tions, 9 Recuperating, 10. Bathing, 11. Nurs- 
| ing the Sick. 12. Sleeping, ete. 

Mrs. Fanny B, Jounson, Assistant-Editor, a lady 
of experience and clear statement in the department 
in which she writes, will contribute monthly practi- 
cal articles on Gardening, as: Care of House-Plants 
in Winter; Laying out of Yards and Gardens; Vines, 
and their Training; Preparations for Winter Gar- 
dens; Shrubs, ete., ete., ete. 

De. James H. Jacksoy, Assistant-Editor, an- 
' nounces a series on Anatomy and Physiology: Anat- 
omy of the Heart; Circulation of the Blood; Physi- 
| ology of Nutrition, Comprising Mastication and Deg- 
lutition; Anatomy of the Stomach; Stomach Diges- 
tion; Bowel Digestion; Absorption and Sanguifica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Katy J. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, an- 
nounces Notes and Letters on Ilome-Life, and House- 
hold Interests, including: Housekeeping in its Vari- 
ous Departments; Furnishing; Arrangement and 
Decoration of Rooms; Care of Fruits and Vegetables; 
Cooking Recipes; Attractive Hygienic Meals; Social 
| Needs of Children; Motherly Cares and Pleasures; 

Clothing and Feeding of Children; Home Studies and 
| Amusements, 

Besides, special subjects are to be treated by other 
writers. Alchohol and its Effects, and Pomology, 
each havea department. Letters from Friends; Meth- 
ods of Treatment for Particular Diseases, both Acute 
! and Chronic; Answers to Medical Questions; Life 
| and Doings at Our Home, and many other subjects 
relating to life and health, will be discussed. 

Terms, $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent free 
to whoever requests them of the Publishers, 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 


| Nov. 26. 48—cow—4it DANSVILLE, NY. 
REMOVAL. 
| 


THE ORIGINAL 


| HOW E 


! 
| Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRG 
| Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 

«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territery 

| July 1. ly 

SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 

Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to 
| bear upon the cure of all 


' CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Oftice--579 Tremont Street, 
| near Union Park, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Dr. Windship’s Process 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 





| (first stage), ¢ Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
| of Liver and Bowels, and General Debilit 


y. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasn- | 


| INGTONST,, first door north of Boston Theatre. 
June 18, ly 


1870, and has already earned a reputation as one of | 


ing and instructive stories of his eventful life. Third | 
| Series: “Letters to a School-Girl,” as follows: 1. | 


Cultivating the Voice. 5. | 


Kust. 6. Keeping the Stomach | 


What to Study. 


Boston. | 


to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment ! 
| of Asthma, Drees, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis | 
‘hron 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-e SalesessAgents Realizing Spleu- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGAETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 

! irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construe- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 

| unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 

of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
| therefore more natural, These articles are warranted 

to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 

sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
ie “ 2-3 “ 8 67 cents. 
5 “ 12—4 “ al #1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS ¢ & 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 

Address G. W. WOOD, 

Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B, Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macey, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14. 


| 
| 
H 
| 
Miss H. W. Merrill, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING, 


34 Studio Bullding. 
May 21. 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Paint- 

| ing, Drawing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, 

| ete. The finest assortment of water-color boxes “‘fit- 

| ted’’ suitable for wy / presents to be found in Bos- 
| ton. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

822 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 

Nov. 12. 3m 


| Holiday Specialties. 
A fine line of 
MATERIALS, 


ARTISTS’ 
suitable for Gifts, 
| At the Old Stand of M. J. WHIPPLE, 
| 33 and 35 Cornhill. 
OST & ADAMS, 
Dee, 24. lm (Successors. ) 


| PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 


This wonderful and popular compound has unques- 
| tionably become a family medicine, and is the special 
| favorite of the ladies. It cures all Skin Diseases of 
| whatever nature. It is an ey | remedy for Ca- 

tarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, Tooth- 
ache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, 
Colic, Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and Dyspep- 
sia. It cures Erysipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring 
Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, Carbuncles, (ld Ul- 
cers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure HAI 
Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the 
scalp, and destroys the “Animal Parasite’’ (Hair-Eat- 
er) at the root of the hair. Thousands use it. ‘ it. 
It is entirely harmless internally or externally. $l per 
bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half dozen, $5. Sotd by 
Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 ctr. 
per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court 
street, (Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston 

Sept. 10. ly C, W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D. 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satistac- 

' tion at our treatment of the Hair and Sealp. Bale- 

| ness, Humors, Blanching, Fading or Turning Grey of 
the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for 
TEN YEARS. Many testimonials may be seen there from 
| all parts of the country in proofof her skill. She has 
extensive laboratory facilities, and the medicines of J. 
& A.C. Latham have become household words, She 
cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Affection of the Heart, tumors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. 
Medicines forwarded to all parts of the country, to be 
paid C. O. D., safely delivered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 





/6P.M. 
Office==292 Washington St., Boston. 
July 2. ly 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
|, WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 

THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
| NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 335 miles 
AND IS 
'22 Miles the Shorter Routc. 


Four Express TRAtNs daily leave New York from 
Depot foot of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
| 23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through WITHOUT CITANGE, and connecting 
with ali WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, 
from Depot cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at, 
7 A.M,.and 9.45 P.M., 
' running through to New York without change. 
Leave CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from 
Atlantic and Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 


LEAVE DuNKIRK by New York time, from Unior 


, Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE BurraLo by New York time, from Depot 
cor. Exchange and Michigan streets, at 


7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and ll. 20 P.M. 
LEAVE RocnrsterR by New York time, from Gx n- 
esee Valley Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(a7~ New and improved Drawina-Room Coacnes 
are attached to the train leaving New York at-10.00 
| A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 A.M., running through with- 
| out change, and oe a fine opportunity for view- 

ing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while 
enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private 


hn. 

| (a Magniticent Day and Night Coaches, of a style 
uliar to this line, are run_ through without change 
| between New York and Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
| Cleveland, Cincinnati and intermediate points. 











; 


Baggage Checked Through. 

Fare as low and time as quick as by any 
other route. 

ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
| Which can be procured at all principal offices 
| throughout the country. 
L. D. Rucker, { May2d. | WM. R. Barr, 
i Gen. Sup't. U I8ve. § Gen. Pass’r Ag't. 
! June ll, tf 
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